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Our Contributors 


The in-service training of guidance personnel and teachers is one of the most important 
responsibilities of administrators, and yet one many times neglected. This issue of the 
Journa or THE NatTionat AssociaTion oF Deans oF WoMEN draws together the thoughts 
of leaders from several widely separated fields of guidance. 


Ira J. Gordon, Assistant Professor and staff member of the Institute for Child Study at 
the University of Maryland, offers important suggestions concerning many aspects of the 
interpersonal relationships involved in developing a guidance point of view among the mem- 
bers of a college faculty. The author completed his doctoral thesis in the field of group pro- 
cedures as they function in the training program of a college faculty. He brings to the prep- 
aration of the article careful research in the field and the rich practical learning gained from 
work at the Institute for Child Study at the University of Maryland. 


Robert H. Mathewson, Director of the Program of Graduate Training in Guidance and 
School Counseling of the Division of Teacher Education in the City College of New York, has 
undertaken the organization of one of the most important training jobs in the field of guid- 
ance. As the person responsible for coordinating the fifth year training program in guidance 
in four large municipal colleges, he has been faced with the solution of the problems involved 
in selection of students and curriculum development. In his article he outlines his philosophy 
and operating principles. 


Frances M. Wilson, Director of Guidance in the New York City Schools, has super- 
vised the in-service training of the staff of guidance coordinators assigned to developing an 
organized program of guidance in the elementary schools of the city. The philosophy under- 
lying the program of in-service training in the New York City schools is the basis of her 
article. 


Julia K. McBride, Coordinator of Guidance in the New York City Schools, presents a 
realistic and personal statement of her experiences in completing a program of in-service 
training. At the beginning of her training there was only a minimal program provided by 
universities for those seeking to do guidance work in elementary schools. Mrs. McBride re- 
counts her experiences as a graduate student in a university and on the job. 


Louise Stein, Coordinator of Guidance in the New York City Schools, accounts the 
procedures which have been used to develop among teachers in elementary schools an aware- 
ness of the importance of a mental health program which begins in the kindergarten. 


Mary S. MacGarvey, Counselor of the Homebound, has done yeoman service in pre- 
paring Book Routes and a review of the Baltimore program, and has earned the appreciation 
of our readers by pinch hitting for Meribeth Cameron who has been ill. 


For several years Dorothea von Berg, Dean of Girls, Senior High School, Vancouver, 
Washington, has skillfully brought together in the Secondary School Exchange column con- 
crete descriptions of best procedures contributed by many deans of girls. We are most grate- 
ful to her for this contribution to the JourNaL, involving so much time and thought and 
devotion. Because of other insistent obligations, Miss von Berg requested that she be relieved 
of this responsibility. At the Los Angeles meeting, Miss Margaret Mills Noe, Girls Vice 
Principal, Fairfax High School, Los Angeles, consented to serve as editor of this important 
column and her first excellent contribution appears in this issue of the JouRNAL. 
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What Makes An Effective In-Service 


Training Program? 


FRANCES M. WILSON 


The in-service training program of 
guidance personnel and faculty mem- 
bers in schools and colleges incorpor- 
ates certain aspects of the training pro- 
grams of department stores, industrial 
concerns, the armed services and the 
clinical field. 

The personnel manager of a large 
department store tailors carefully his 
assignments to the various depart- 
ments. The somewhat blowsy girl 
who is highly successful selling chil- 
dren’s clothing in the basement would 
fail miserably in exclusive millinery. 
The sophisticated young college wom- 
an from the teen shop would be equal- 
ly unhappy if assigned to electrical 
equipment. Selling notions . . . ex- 
clusive millinery ... cosmetics... 
linens . . . radio and television sets all 
demand a different personality in the 
sales person. 

Careful screening of personnel in 
department stores precedes training. 
Although “the customer is always 
right” is axiomatic in all departments, 
the psychology of selling different 
merchandise varies greatly and is 
carefully studied by those responsible 
for training. New merchandise in a 
department store is strategically pre- 
sented at a meeting of the sales peo- 
ple. If fashion has decreed that it is 
a season when hats will be worn “off 
the face,” training insures that the 
sales person will be equipped to make 
each customer feel the new style is 
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especially becoming to her. Depart- 
ment store training is likely, there- 
fore, to be specific and intensive. The 
success or failure of personnel is mea- 
sured in dollar values. Turnover of 
personnel may present a problem. 
Seasonal situations—Christmas, East- 
er, demand swift training of large 
numbers of employees who will serve 
only during the peak periods. Capa- 
bilities of the individual, plus short in- 
tensive training are the only safe- 
guards of the store’s most sacred pos- 
session, the satisfied customer. 

The training program in the large 
industrial empires differs consider- 
ably from that found in the sales end 
of the merchandise field. Oil com- 
panies, brokerage houses and other 
similar organizations with an inter- 
national network of offices, and labo- 
ratories do an especially careful 
screening and training job. Promising 
students are sought out, and often 
scholarships made available so that 
students may profit to the full from 
school or college training. The first 
six months or even the first year of 
employment are given over to train- 
ing. Progressive experiences in vari- 
ous departments enable personnel of- 
ficials to become well acquainted with 
the potential abilities and interests of 
the new employees. While the new 
worker may learn a great deal during 
this training period, in general the 
company looks upon this year as an 
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unproductive one financially. The  tige factors operate with perhaps even sin 
young man or woman is observed in more force than they do in civilian the 
a great variety of situations ranging life. The influences of the outward TI 
from the golf course to the dinner symbols of success cannot be over- m¢ 
table, from simple work situations to looked—the second lieutenant’s bars, rat 
important business conferences. Fre- the chevrons of the sergeant, the uni- po 
quently he or she is given special proj- form of the chief are resplendent, gr 
ects to complete or particular reports tangible goals. For many individuals nn 
to prepare, all designed to test capa- the change from the old environment Fr 
bilities and provide training experi- works positively, as does the opportu- lea 
ences. nity to be accepted as a new person. att 
The armed services provide still a Then, too, the armed services make “ 
different pattern of training. The highly effective use of auditory and e 
largest training job anywhere in the visual training aids, and the resources 
world is accomplished by the Army, of specialists. Specific skills and de- 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. sired attitudes are developed often in a 
While many criticisms have been lev- ?, V°TY brief period of time with a re 
eled at times against the training highly heterogeneous group, and val 
program—most frequently by suffer- within widely varying environmental a 
ing “boots,” or “rookies’—in the ‘!tuations. gr 
broad mass the armed services do an The clinical field also offers many of 
extraordinary job. They are faced important suggestions for the training | 
with problems of placement, training of guidance personnel. Especially ‘ 
in new non-civilian skills, and retrain- does the internship training given - 
ing. All of this must be accomplished physicians, psychologists and social “a 
with individuals who are facing diffi- workers suggest a pattern to be fol- = 
cult problems of personal adjustment lowed. The practical experience to 
involving separation from family, coupled with closest supervision in- 7 
shift in status, insecurity regarding the sures the union of theory and prac- the 
future, and loss of a sense of personal tice. Probably the training of social Sp¢ 
contribution. How do the armed workers approximates most nearly the _ 
services accomplish this in-service jdeal for guidance workers. Their Pe 
training? Several factors are impor- training in the dynamics of human be- re 
tant. havior, interviewing, and in methods : 
aa , _ yo 
There is an inevitability to the sit- for modifying behavior and facilitat- cor 
uation which exerts a profound psy- 18 adjustment is especially impor- ble 
chological influence. Adjustment is ‘®t cip 
facilitated because the individual ac- What has all this to do with the ett 
cepts the idea that he must adjust. in-service training of guidance person- ov 
Certain training makes an effect be- nel? There are a number of impor- wo 
cause the mass accepts the spirit and tant implications from the training I 
philosophy underlying the training. program of each of these groups. At oa 


This is especially true of certain of the 
training in military discipline. Pres- 


times there is need for short periods 
of intensive, concentrated training, 
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similar to the training sessions held for 
the sales force of department stores. 
The training in the main, however, is 
more nearly analagous to the long 
range, extended training of large cor- 
porations which look toward the 
growth of carefully planned develop- 
mental experiences and supervision. 
From the armed services education can 
learn much about the development of 
attitudes. When the commanding 
officer accomplishes his work effective- 
ly, he can well view his results with 
favor. His squadron views itself with 
pride as being “the best darned squad- 
ron in the fleet.” Each member of the 
squadron knows his contribution to 
that squadron, and is proud of it. He 
values himself as important, but even 
more important than himself is the 
group to which he has the privilege 
of belonging. 

Certain principles underlie effective 
in-service training. They will not all 
necessarily function simultaneously, 
but most often they will be operating 
to influence the quality of the pro- 
gram. Whether one is concerned about 
the in-service education of teachers or 
specialists in guidance; or in the imple- 
mentation of mental health practices 
within a school or college, the goal is 
the same: to assist each person on the 
faculty help the boys and girls, or the 
young men and women in his care, be- 
come the best persons they are capa- 
ble of becoming. Like so many prin- 
ciples when put into the stark silhou- 
ette of words they become obvious, or 
over-simplified. For what they are 
worth, however, here they are: 


In-service training must be continu- 
ous: 


Waves of enthusiasm, eras of re- 


form have no place in the in-service 
training program. It should be so 
designed that, while opportunity ex- 
ists for the introduction of timely ma- 
terial, nevertheless, a definite sub- 
stratum provides for continued 
growth. A review of the in-service 
training program should reveal de- 
sign and progress within the frame- 
work of the program. 


In-service training must be adapted to 
varying levels of professional readi- 
ness: 


Desirably, a professional staff 
should present a relatively uniform 
level of professional readiness. Many 
factors, however, affect this as a pos- 
sibility. Some individuals will be 
appointed to a staff who possess con- 
siderable training in the field of guid- 
ance. Others, gifted by reasons of 
personality, may be assigned to do a 
comparable job with those who pos- 
sess greater professional readiness. 
For example in a college the head of 
one residence hall may have com- 
pleted a full program of graduate 
study. An equally fine head of resi- 
dence may be anticipating such a pro- 
gram but have completed merely 
Minimum requirements. This un- 
eveness in professional readiness ne- 
cessitates provision for challenge to 
the more sophisticated person and 
support to the person less fully pre- 
pared through training. Special re- 
search projects, chairmanship of com- 
mittees and the development of spe- 
cial programs all provide possibilities 
for encouraging persons with more 
advanced training to widen horizons, 
and feel appreciated. With the less 
experienced staff members, participa- 
tion in these activities will be an op- 
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portunity for developing interests and 
abilities. 

In-service training must be multi- 
disciplined: 

For many years guidance programs 
suffered from over-emphasis upon 
special areas such as vocational guid- 
ance, character training, social be- 
havior, testing, etc. Increasingly, 
counselors and teachers have come to 
appreciate that sound guidance must 
stem from a fully rounded program 
oriented in mental health and based 
on a real understanding of the dynam- 
ics of human behavior. Unfortunate- 
ly, an understanding of the dynamics 
of behavior is not easily achieved. It 
becomes important, therefore, to draw 
to the full upon the reserves of the 
community in the field of psychiatry, 
social work and psychology to aug- 
ment the training program. Especial- 
ly important is a consideration of case 
material. Where resources are lim- 
ited much can be accomplished 
through the use of professional litera- 
ture. In a number of the profes- 
sional periodicals well interpreted 
case study material is available. The 
Journal of American Orthopsychiatry 
and Mental Hygiene are two publica- 
tions which are extremely rich in such 
material. 


In-service training should make broad 
use of the literature in the field. 


Efficient use can be made of printed 
material by taking a particular area 
such as teacher training, group dy- 
namics, visual aids or the like and re- 
viewing the published material in the 
field. Presentation of reports at staff 
conferences and utilization of abstracts 
can be used effectively to spark new 


interests, to reassure the staff con- 
cerning their own guidance practices 
and incorporate the successful experi- 
ences of other programs. All areas 
related to guidance can be profitably 
used. Commercial and industrial pub- 
lications in the field of personnel, pro- 
fessional material in areas such as de- 
linquency, together with popular 
magazines in the literary field can all 
be used. 


In-service traiming must recognize 
personality needs of the staff: 


The individual responsible for an 
in-service training program must be 
sensitive to personality needs within 
the staff. These will be many and 
varied. At certain periods fatigue may 
operate within an entire staff and in- 
service training should be adapted to 
periods of stress and strain in the work 
situation which contribute to fatigue. 
At times personal problems at home 
may cause an individual to be func- 
tioning with a divided self. The best 
in-service training may be recogni- 
tion of these personality needs within 
a staff and providing for them. The 
end result may well be the transmis- 
sion of understanding by the staff to 
individuals for whose welfare they are 
responsible. Perhaps the most subtle 
training results from association with 
a sensitive and understanding leader 
who by his example demonstrates wise 
and humane handling of human be- 
ings. Even enthusiasm must at times 
be tempered with common sense. 

Probably no single aspect of train- 
ing is more important than insuring 
the mental health of staff members— 
or more difficult to accomplish. Re- 
grettably some of the individuals who 
are drawn toward guidance work as a 
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profession are led into the field by a 
desire to solve their own problems. 
The maladjusted professional worker 
should not be found on a guidance 
staff, but unfortunately at times she 
is. It is almost axiomatic that therapy 
cannot be provided in a professional 
working relationship. Support can be 
given, however, release provided, ap- 
proval, and at times even advice, al- 
though the latter is an old fashioned 
prescriptive which the non-directive 
therapists have almost led us to avoid. 

Desirably, of course, professional 
help should be available for staff 
members. Group therapy is being at- 
tempted in some places, and in others 
the consultative help of psychiatrists 
made available. The problem is one 
difficult of solution since group thera- 
py in a professional situation has many 
inherent dangers, and private consul- 
tation is costly. Experimentation by 
foundations financially equipped to as- 
sume the responsibility should be en- 
couraged if personality needs of staff 
members are to be met. 


In-service training should utilize com- 
munity resources: 


Even a small community will often 
have resources which cannot be over- 
looked in planning an in-service train- 
ing program. In large communities 
there will be rich resources, all of 
which need to be tapped. Nor should 
those selected represent only person- 
nel services. Use should be made 
also of the help that can be given by 
experts in such fields as labor, tele- 
vision, recreation and the like. 


In-service training should be planned 
by the group: 


Many a zealous administrator has 


planned an outstandingly fine in-ser- 
vice training program that failed to 
accomplish its purpose because the 
group for which it was planned gave it 
the cold nod of disinterest. Their en- 
thusiasm remained untapped. A staff 
which participates in planning its own 
program, which feels free to revalue 
suggestions to the administrative head 
will design a program accurately 
geared to its own needs, and work 
hard to carry it out. 


In-service training must be integrated 
and modified in terms of situational 
needs. 


Guidance services cannot be seg- 
mented nor can the in-service training 
program. Careful planning by the 
staff should recognize that guidance 
functions at all educational levels 
from the kindergarten through col- 
lege. In-service training must, there- 
fore, provide orientation for guidance 
workers at one level regarding the 
problems, services, needs, inter rela- 
tionships of workers at other levels of 
the school system. This will result 
in improved articulation and coordi- 
nation at the various levels. 

The in-service training program 
must also provide for the on going 
situational needs of the total program. 
Five years ago guidance staffs would 
not have had any reason for including 
in their training program sessions de- 
voted to studying possibilities for gui- 
dance through the medium of tele- 
vision. Now it is essential to con- 
sider: phases of guidance which can 
be handled through television, crea- 
tive programs which can be planned, 
responsibilities resulting from mass 
audience participation, and the host 
of technical opportunities and limita- 
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tions inherent in the medium of tele- 
vision. 
In Conclusion 

Much more could be added about 
the in-service training program. It 
should transcend personal rivalries 
and ambitions. A staff must share ex- 


periences, materials, and creative ideas 
for maximum growth among mem- 
bers. Group research, and the devel- 
opment of materials are important 
areas of the training program. And 
last, a staff should enjoy its own in- 
service training program! 


In-Service Training of a Coordinator of Guidance 


JULIA K. MCBRIDE 


Workers in a field such as guidance, 
approach the task of describing their 
in-service training through actual field 
work, with apprehension. It is not 
too difficult to describe the in-service 
training at a college or university 
level. It is difficult, however, to fash- 
ion into words the many intangible 
aspects of this training in the field 
and its results. For the purpose of 
clarity the writer will give a brief de- 
scription of the development of the 
program in a large city, since the new- 
ness of the program had a unique 
bearing on the training of the co- 
ordinator. 


Development of a particular program 


Organized and directed guidance 
programs at the high school and col- 
lege levels are an accepted and vital 
part of the educational structure of 
our nation. Skillful and effective 
training of guidance deans has been 
made possible through the curriculum 
offerings of teacher training institu- 
tions, colleges and universities. On 
the other hand there has been, until 


recent years, an absence of such or- 
ganized programs at the elementary 
school level, along with a concomitant 
lack of specially trained personnel for 
its effectual operation. 

Fortunately, however, there has 
never been a lack of guidance-minded 
teachers with an understanding of 
children. Such teachers have always 
utilized every opportunity to provide 
for the personal, social, educational 
and vocational needs of the children 
in their classes. For this reason, when 
the Board of Education of the City 
of New York organized a program of 
elementary guidance in 1949 there 
was no difficulty in selecting five such 
teachers from the elementary schools 
for an assignment as District Coordi- 
nator of Guidance. Each coordina- 
tor was to be assigned to the office of 
five local assistant superintendents 
in the field. (There are approximate- 
ly 30 schools in each district.) The 
teachers were selected with a careful 
consideration of their personal quali- 
fications, in particular, their skill in 
fostering good human relations. Six 
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months later eighteen additional 
teachers were added to the pilot group 
of five. All of these teachers had some 
experimental background in the guid- 
ance field, such as membership on 
school, district or city-wide commit- 
tees dealing with problems and pro- 
cedures of guidance; group guidance 
work in the 7th and 8th grade in 8B 
schools; special work with the intel- 
lectually gifted or handicapped child. 
Some of the teachers had masters’ de- 
grees in psychological service or stu- 
dent personnel administration, or 
were taking courses in the guidance 
areas. 


In-service training at the college level 


Suppose we examine the in-service 
training of a particular teacher who 
was assigned to this special work. 
At the time of her assignment she 
had a bachelor’s degree and the 
equivalent of a master’s degree. When 
she was licensed as a regular teacher 
she was appointed to an experimental 
school. She and the other teachers on 
the staff had an opportunity to work 
with the staff of Horace-Mann Lin- 
coln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation. She was a member of a volun- 
teer group of teachers who met over 
a period of years in the office of the 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
the school district to study and de- 
velop for district use, sound guidance 
procedures. Under the supervision of 
the principal she was in charge of the 
testing program for the entire school. 

During the first month of her as- 
- signment as a coordinator of guidance 
she matriculated at a local university 
in the guidance department. A de- 
scription of the courses taken at the 
university that made the most im- 


portant contributions to her in-service 
training follows: 

The general aim of the first course, 
one on principles and procedures of 
guidance, was to survey personnel 
services. Special consideration was 
given to the application of various 
guidance techniques: the interview, 
case study, group discussion, commit- 
tee work and counseling with pupils 
and parents. Closely related to this 
course was one in techniques in per- 
sonnel work where a more intensive 
examination of certain guidance pro- 
cedures was carried out. Special study 
was made of case histories, their com- 
position and function. 

A course in the psychology of fam- 
ily relationships provided an over-all 
survey of the effects of economic and 
social changes within the family itself 
on the attitudes and behavior of young 
people. The value of this course in 
the area of parent education was espe- 
cially evident. As supportive study in 
this field of interpersonal relation- 
ships two courses dealing with appli- 
cation of the principles of good mental 
hygiene provided background, one in 
the personality adjustment of children 
and adolescents, the other in an ex- 
amination of the function of mental 
hygiene in the adjustment of the in- 
dividual to society. 

Three courses in the specific area 
of guidance of children gave the stu- 
dent a practical framework of refer- 
ence and a realistic approach to the 
problems involved. In an introduc- 
tory course to play therapy the stu- 
dent observed children in a one-way 
vision play room, worked with them 
in actual sessions in the room and in 
the group discussions following these 
sessions came to an appreciation of the 
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therapeutic processes involved in chil- 
dren’s play and group activities. Di- 
rectly following this course in play 
therapy there was a second course 
which was in effect an extension and 
clarification of the principles in play 
therapy. Emphasis was placed on the 
influences that may affect a child’s be- 
havior in group situations. The suc- 
ceeding course, field work in child 
guidance, allowed the student to ana- 
lyze behavior data of a child she was 
studying and thus served to bring to- 
gether and focus the principles of 
therapy in play and group activity. 

Probably one of the most valuable 
of all the courses was one which was 
based on case studies of counseling. 
Although the demands on the stu- 
dent’s time in class and smaller group 
discussions and in compiling reports 
were burdensome, the practical results 
of the course have been of tremendous 
worth. The need for sifting and 
weighing all factual material as in 
anecdotal records and cumulative rec- 
ords became increasingly evident and 
along with it, the realization that 
there is no structured answer to coun- 
seling problems. 

An over-all view of education in 
the American culture came in a course 
near the end of the in-service training 
preceded by the inevitable brace of 
courses dealing with the aspects, su- 
pervision, and administration in the 
elementary school which a guidance 
coordinator must necessarily recog- 
nize and appreciate if she is to func- 
tion as one of a team of workers. 

Orientation at Headquarters 

The initial steps in her in-service 
training as a coordinator were under- 
taken during a period of orientation 
at the headquarters of the Board of 
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Education. This orientation was used 
to familiarize her with the over-all 
picture of the city school system with 
particular emphasis on the guidance 
and mental hygiene facilities available 
to children of New York City schools. 
The highlights of the operational pro- 
gram of the Division of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance (of which 
the elementary guidance was to be a 
part) were explained by various rep- 
resentatives of each of the school di- 
visions. It was then in formal opera- 
tion in the junior high schools, the 
academic high schools and the voca- 
tional high schools. These discussions 
were pointed toward more effective 
cooperation between the various divi- 
sions of the school system. Field trips 
were arranged to such places as the 
Bank Street College, New York City 
high schools, the Bureau of Child 
Guidance which conducts the clinical 
program for the children of New 
York City, and to various social agen- 
cies. Work on bibliographies of pam- 
phlets, periodicals and books was be- 
gun by the coordinators. At this time 
there was an absence of literature in 
the field at this level. 

During this training period for the 
coordinator, the Assistant Superinten- 
dent in Charge of Guidance, and the 
Director of Guidance held frequent 
conferences with the group of coordi- 
nators. Guidance problems and re- 
sources of the various districts were 
considered and tentative plans were 
made cooperatively by the group. It 
was emphasized that this developmen- 
tal program was intended for the gui- 
dance of the normal child. The aims 
and objectives of the program were 
defined. Broadly speaking they are: 
1) To sensitize teachers and parents 
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to a better understanding of child 
growth and development at every 
level, 2) to stress the need for early 
detection and prevention of malad- 
justment in the young child and 3) 
to provide adequate vocational gui- 
dance at the 7th and 8th year level. 

Weekly staff conferences were plan- 
ned at this time for the further in- 
service training of the coordinators. 
Invaluable assistance has been given 
through them. These conferences are 
frequently scheduled at such places 
as museums, high schools, hospitals, 
and social agencies so that the coordi- 
nators might see at first hand the pro- 
grams and services available to New 
York City school children. On occa- 
sion these conferences have been plan- 
ned in conjunction with representa- 
tives of other divisions of the Board 
of Education. These representatives 
included: curriculum assistants, art 
specialists, language arts coordinator 
and reading consultants. One of the 
most valuable aspects of these weekly 
conferences was the sharing of ideas 
and experiences, not only with other 
guidance workers but with people as- 
signed to other areas. 


Orientation in a school district 


After initial training at headquar- 
ters the coordinator returned to her 
local district to begin an explora- 
tory program under the supervision 
of the local assistant superintendent. 
Through frequent conferences with 
the assistant superintendent the coor- 
dinator was given ample time to learn 
how the basic guidance program was 
implemented in the various schools of 
the district. 

When the coordinator was ready to 
begin her work in the district, intro- 


duction by the local assistant superin- 
tendent facilitated her acceptance by 
the supervisors and teachers. At a 
principals’ conference, a comprehen- 
sive picture of the duties and services 
of the coordinator were outlined. It 
was suggested that principals who felt 
that their schools could utilize the 
services of the coordinator, at that 
time, should request the services of 
the coordinator. In this way, when 
the five schools which the coordinator 
was to service, on a one day a week 
basis, were selected, she was assured 
of genuine acceptance by the heads of 
the schools. The seventh and eighth 
year program in the 8B schools (six 
in the district) were to be serviced on 
a consultative basis. Since the influ- 
ence of the classroom teacher is the 
most important factor in the guidance 
of the child in the school, the sched- 
uled time allotment for the coordi- 
nator’s work was as follows: teacher 
education 60%; work with parents 
20%; work with individual children 
15%; work with community agencies 
5%. (Work with the individual child 
is necessarily limited since there are 
approximately 30,000 children in the 
district. ) 
On-going in-service training 

The program was initiated in indi- 
vidual schools with a conference be- 
tween the principal and coordinator. 
Suggestions were sometimes made 
after these conferences by the assistant 
superintendent for implementation of 
the school’s program, according to its 
needs. Plans were made for indi- 
vidual grade conferences with teach- 
ers, observation of children in the 
classroom, demonstrations of guidance 
techniques in the classroom by the 
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coordinator, individual conferences 
with children, group guidance of chil- 
dren, distribution of literature and 
audio-visual materials brought to the 
school by the coordinator. 

In helping individual teachers as 
the work progressed, the coordinator 
found and brought to the teacher suit- 
able materials, films, film strips, etc. 
The group of coordinators were de- 
veloping new techniques, or revising 
techniques from other areas that were 
of practical help to the teacher in 
accomplishing her objectives, i.e. 
(1) setting up an emotional climate 
conducive to desirable learning (2) 
selecting a variety of methods of 
teaching because of mental hygiene 
implications (3) developing the abili- 
ty to administer, to record, to inter- 
pret and to use test results properly 
(4) scheduling planned parent-teach- 
er conferences employing proper tech- 
niques (5) using the class Guidance 
Folder Chart (6) skillful planning of 
various guidance techniques available 
for studying the child, such as dra- 
matic play, role playing, anecdotal 
record and other recordings, observa- 
tions, children’s reaction to pictures, 
easel painting, use of interest inven- 
tories, sociograms, autiobiographies, 
conferences with individual children, 
case histories, study of cumulative rec- 
ords, etc. (7) in the 7th and 8th 
grade: providing the best possible in- 
formation and experiences to insure a 
wise choice of a secondary school, as 
well as exploratory work or career 
guidance. 

Digests of professional literature 
prepared by individual coordinators 
were made available to the group to 
aid them in helping teachers achieve 
these objectives. When commercial 


materials were not available the co- 
ordinator developed her own slides, 
recordings, and scripts. Such chal- 
lenging experiences, of necessity, pro- 
vided opportunities for increasing her 
resourcefulness and skill. 


Particular applications of training 


The training she was receiving at 
the university was being translated 
into actual practice in her every day 
work. Some of the specific ways in 
which this application was made are 
illustrated as follows: to meet the re- 
quirements for a term paper for the 
course in techniques in personnel 
work, the coordinator wrote the script 
for a series of typical parent-teacher 
conferences. Later, these conferences 
were recorded on tape and used fre- 
quently in meetings with teachers to 
demonstrate the principles involved in 
conducting parent-teacher confer- 
ences. At the suggestion of the lo- 
cal assistant superintendent the co- 
ordinator developed a set of 28 2” x 
2” Kodachrome slides, with an ac- 
companying script on “The Study of 
a Child Through Directed and Pur- 
poseful Observation.” While the ob- 
servations were stressed in these slides, 
some attention was given to related 
techniques such as the study of the 
cumulative record card, sociogram, 
conference technics and the integra- 
tion of guidance with curriculum. To 
develop this material the coordinator, 
guided by the practical on-the-job ex- 
periences, utilized the content of such 
courses as surveys, principles, and 
procedures of guidance; mental hy- 
giene; and guidance of children. 

A play project room was initiated 
in one of the schools in the district 
in cooperation with clinicians from the 
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staff of the Bureau of Child Guidance. 
It provided an opportunity to help 
disturbed children to adjust more sat- 
isfactorily to the classroom situation. 
The coordinator used her actual ex- 
perience in the play therapy room at 
the university as a basis for suggestions 
when the project was organized. 


Some general aspects of m-service 
training and its results 


Other valuable aids to in-service 
training were the conduct and tabula- 
tion of city-wide surveys, which have 
provided learning experiences to the 
coordinators as a group. One such 
survey concerned the follow-up of 
approximately 2000 second grade 
children reported by their teachers as 
children who would benefit from 
another year in the first grade since 
their adjustment in second grade was 
inadequate. Factors such as teacher- 
training needs and curriculum changes 
were brought to the consideration of 
those who made the survey. Another 
survey, that of the eighth year stu- 
dents, highlighted the importance of 
effecting a suitable selection of stu- 
dents for the vocational high schools. 

Setting up district guidance exhibits 
on (1) the kindergarten—sixth levels 
and (2) on the seventh and the eighth 
year level was an important experi- 
ence in the in-service training of the 
coordinator. Certainly exhibits are 
educationally rewarding for all par- 
ticipants: educators, children and pa- 
rents. The most productive gains are 
frequently made, however, by the in- 
dividual in charge of organizing the 
exhibit. The carry-over of this ex- 
perience in her in-service training of 
teachers proved its value. 


Conducting courses for district 


teachers demonstrated clearly that we 
can learn effectively by teaching others. 
Concepts gleaned from professional 
readings took concrete form as they 
were discussed in the light of the ex- 
periences of the teachers enrolled in 
the courses. The coordinator and other 
school personnel learned from parents 
as they worked with them in the pa- 
rents’ workshop group organized by 
parents throughout the district. 


It is evident that the opportunities 
for growth in such a program are un- 
limited. Participation in panel dis- 
cussions, serving on borough welfare 
committees, addressing college career 
conferences and college class groups, 
and speaking before parent association 
meetings provided a challenging, 
stimulating medium for learning. In 
so dynamic a field as guidance, such 
learning is surely a continuing neces- 
sity. 

Conclusion: It is hoped that the 
program of in-service training does 
not sound didactic. It was replete 
with many rich and gratifying experi- 
ences. Good human relations are the 
very foundations of the program. The 
feeling of confidence that developed 
in the coordinator as the program ex- 
panded was engendered by inspired 
leadership and the fact that she was 
given sufficient latitude in which to 
experiment with various plans and 
procedures. There were many evi- 
dences of belief in the coordinator’s 
ability to carry a job through to its 
conclusion after an initial conference. 
Since the coordinator’s office is located 
within the offices of the local assistant 
superintendent there were many op- 
portunities for consulting the latter in- 
formally as the need arose. The local 
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assistant superintendent helped to es- 
tablish excellent rapport among the 
various specialists. Regular staff con- 
ferences gave the district personnel a 
feeling of “family” and an opportuni- 
ty to share one another’s programs so 
that they were able to plan richly inte- 
grated projects. 

On the other hand an esprit de 
corps developed within the group of 
coordinators as a result of the skillful 
supervision of the personnel at head- 
quarters. Their recognition of indi- 
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vidual problems, and their willing- 
ness to share in the solution of these 
problems, gave unfailing support to 
the program. 

These, then, are the specifics, the 
intangibles, and the realities in the 
development of a guidance coordi- 
nator to whom was available the re- 
sources of a large metropolis, the fa- 
cilities of the largest public school 
system in the world, and the comrade- 
ship and stimulus of professionally 
enthusiastic fellow workers. 


Teacher Training in Guidance in 


the Elementary School 


LOUISE STEIN 


The widespread acceptance of the 
fact that the teacher has a part in 
guidance foscuses attention upon 
the importance of a teacher training 
program in guidance. ‘While the 
principal of a school is responsible 
for the development of the training 
program, he frequently enlists the 
help of members of the staff of spe- 
cialists. In New York City, the as- 
signment of twenty-three guidance 
coordinators to elementary schools re- 
sulted in an organized guidance pro- 
gram which has operated for three 
years. It may now be set forth and 
evaluated. 

Certain principles in teacher train- 
ing underlie the work of the guidance 
coordinators. First, they recognize 


the importance of beginning at the 
point of readiness among teachers. 
Second, they appreciate that there are 
divergent levels of readiness. Some 
teachers still agree with a statement 
such as, “All that children need today 
instead of guidance is some good old 
fashioned discipline.” Others are 
sympathetic to the needs of every 
child with whom they come in contact 
and seek help in meeting these needs. 
These teachers as they become fa- 
miliar with guidance techniques may 
exclaim, “Where has this been all my 
life!” 

A guidance coordinator also knows 
that a program fails unless it grows 
from the group responsible for 
carrying it out. While a specialist 
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may suggest procedures, the teachers 
are the ones who actually carry the 
suggestions into action. There is im- 
plied intellectual understanding and 
emotional acceptance of guidance 
practices. The process occurs within 
the individual teacher and can be 
neither imposed nor hastened to any 
great extent. How to achieve under- 
standing of principles and to ensure 
the use of the classroom methods that 
help meet children’s needs are, there- 
fore, the focal points of teacher train- 
ing in giudance. The former is easier 
to achieve than the latter. 

Some of the procedures which 
teachers should develop as they grow 
in understanding of children include a 
knowledge of how to observe children 
positively and objectively, and to re- 
cord their behavior. This entails 
planned observation which directs at- 
tention to repeated behavior patterns 
over a long period of time in many 
different situations. Skill in observa- 
tion enables the teacher to differentiate 
between conduct that may have serious 
implications and that which has not. 
Because each child has a unique pat- 
tern of growth and development, the 
teacher will be more concerned with 
pupil differences than with pupil simi- 
larities. Skill in recording behavior 
produces an orderly compilation of 
data and a cumulative narrative of the 
child’s behavior while he is at work 
or at play. 

Observation alone is not sufficient. 
The evaluation of facts learned from 
observation must precede guidance 
measures. Evaluation reveals the 
“why” of behavior. Although the 
reasons a child acts as he does may 
not be apparent, the teacher, with the 
help of the guidance specialist, applies 


herself to acquire insight into condi- 
tions which may have an unfortunate 
impact upon the child. 

The teacher is also helped to use 
the curriculum in meeting the needs 
of her children. Because the graphic 
arts, plastic arts, language arts, and 
dramatic play offer possibilities for 
creative work and self expression, they 
readily become vehicles for the study 
of the child. Much of this material 
is inherently projective in nature and 
the child portrays his thoughts and 
feelings in a way more closely related 
to the primitive expression of himself. 
As the teacher achieves greater under- 
standing of the child’s problem and of 
her own problem, she can establish a 
teacher-pupil relationship which en- 
riches the learning process. When 
some children emerge as atypical, the 
coordinator helps the teacher decide 
whether the teacher can use the re- 
sources of the classroom alone, or 
whether she must make appropriate 
referrals for special help. 

Since the study of the child is like- 
ly to be as fascinating to the teacher as 
it is beneficial to the child, it usually 
stimulates the teacher to further effort 
in guidance. Other procedures which 
the coordinator can bring to the teach- 
er include sociometric measures, group 
discussion techniques, and the use of 
group play. The interpretation of 
records including all the important 
information which they provide about 
developmental history, learning fac- 
tors, teacher judgment, and test data 
becomes another area about which the 
guidance conscious teacher seeks close 
acquaintance. She works hard to im- 
prove her skills in interviewing, re- 
membering that. the parent interview 
is a vital part of her work. In the 
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seventh or eighth year of the elemen- 
tary school, the teacher organizes a 
group guidance program in her class- 
room which may ultimately help chil- 
dren develop educational and voca- 
tional plans. 

In schools with a well organized 
guidance program, teachers become 
sensitive to coordinating information 
from all sources: clinician, parent, 
school nurse, attendance officer, prin- 
cipal, and previous class teachers. 
With the help of the coordinator, 
knowledge of guidance skills is devel- 
oped in many ways. A discussion of 
some of the practical ways guidance 
coordinators present this in-service 
training follows: 


Workshops 


Workshops as a technique in teach- 
er training are conducted by the gui- 
dance coordinator within a school or 
within a district. Usually they consist 
of six sessions. If the group is in- 
terested, the sessions may extend to 
as many as thirty. Some of these 
workshops offer in-service credit for 
licensing or for salary increment pur- 
poses. To the workshop, teachers 
bring new materials which they de- 
velop in their classes. The coordina- 
tor often supplements the material 
provided by the teachers from work 
she finds elsewhere in the district. One 
child’s record, a case study, the role 
playing of parent-teacher interview, 
the tape recording of a group discus- 
sion, the use of a film, the review of 
a child’s art folder, and the study of an 
anecdotal record are all part of a gui- 
dance workshop. The material acts 
as a springboard for realistic discus- 
sion in which teachers find help in 
meeting their practical problems. Un- 


derlying all of this as a sub-structure 
is the fact that from the study of one 
child teachers grow in their under- 
standing of all children. 


Grade Conferences 


Grade conferences which are likely 
to be small and informal provide op- 
portunity for teachers, under the lead- 
ership of the coordinator-specialist, to 
consider some of the specific questions 
involved in various age level group- 
ings. Such topics as developmental 
patterns and curriculum planning fre- 
quently present themselves in grade 
conferences. Within the security of 
the small group, teachers are more 
willing to voice their fears and find 
support in the fact that other teachers 
are facing the same problems. Sharing 
solutions is an important way of bring- 
ing about growth and change among 
teachers. 


Monthly Staff Conferences 


Material for the monthly staff con- 
ference must be planned with special 
care. Short, simple presentations using 
filmstrips, dramatizations, and tape 
recordings are some of the ways in 
which conferences can be success- 
fully carried on. Since most staff con- 
ferences are held after the school day, 
the coordinator must remember that 
she is working with a group whose 
work day has been long and arduous 
and who may not be ready to cope 
with a long guidance presentation. 
Thus, a program with one or two con- 
clusions to be drawn from it is more 
likely to produce good results in terms 
of teacher acceptance and participation 
than an elaborate presentation that de- 
mands more concentrated attention 
and contribution. 
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Demonstrations 


The coordinator realizes that many 
teachers are interested in trying out 
new techniques, but hesitate lest they 
fail in their efforts. For this reason, 
the coordinator finds it useful, upon 
the invitation of the teacher, to dem- 
onstrate the use of such techniques 
as role playing, finishing incomplete 
sentences, expressing wishes, drama- 
tizing with puppets, and reacting 
to pictures. Through demonstrations, 
the teacher has a chance to observe 
her own children as they relate to 
another person and to see the effec- 
tiveness of the technique by means of 
the children’s responses to it. 


Individual Conferences 


Individual conferences with teach- 
ers about children are an important 
phase of guidance training and so 
make up a significant part of the co- 
ordinator’s day. Through them she is 
often able to show relationships be- 
tween behavior and cause and to sug- 
gest ways of handling the child who 
needs the therapy that the classroom 
can provide. Interpretations of clinical 
findings and of parent attitudes as 
they need to be understood in the 
classroom situation are rich in possi- 
bilities for individual conferences. In 
many instances, the coordinator’s chief 
contribution is the support she gives 
the teacher in dealing with challeng- 
ing yet difficult classroom experiences. 


Other Activities 


In addition to the more structured 
activities just discussed, there remains 
the host of small services that the 
guidance coordinator renders to the 
teacher training program. She may 
give the teacher a chance to talk about 


personal problems such as family ill- 
ness, children with school adjustment 
difficulties, or the professional devel- 
opment of the teacher herself. 
Sometimes other activities are as 
simple as taking a seriously disturbed 
child for an hour during the day to 
lessen the strain upon the class and 
upon the teacher. The coordinator 
may forage about to gather materials 
which will help the teacher working 
in an underprivileged area enrich her 
classroom environment. She may help 
to equip a play room, to serve as a re- 
source person in the classroom to a 
beginning teacher, and to distribute 
guidance literature and filmstrips 
among teachers. Many times the 
other pair of hands which the coordi- 
nator can offer relieves the teacher of 
a feeling of pressure. The coordinator 
sometimes pinchhits in taking charge 
of a class, in making charts, in setting 
up exhibits, and in assuming a school 
duty. Although such services may at 
first seem unrelated to teacher train- 
ing, they often make teachers recep- 
tive to the more formal aspects of the 
guidance program. Consistently co- 
ordinators try to demonstrate an un- 
derstanding of human relations. 


Variability in Procedures 


While each guidance coordinator 
works within the framework of the 
broad areas of teacher training which 
have been briefly described, no two co- 
ordinators implement the program in 
the same way. Of necessity, each co- 
ordinator adjusts her program to meet 
the needs of the school districts in 
which she works. Great variations 
exist among districts and among 
schools within those districts. 

The kind of teacher training pro- 
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gram which a coordinator carries on 
in any given school depends upon the 
nature of the community, the school 
population, the school organization, 
the supervision, and the teaching staff. 
For example, in a school where chil- 
dren suffer from environmental de- 
privation, the teacher training pro- 
gram may concentrate on the possi- 
bilities of work with welfare agencies. 
In a school with a split session organi- 
zation, the coordinator may meet with 
groups of teachers every week for a 
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year or more. Whereas guidance com- 
mittees of teachers are feasible in 
schools of this type, they are hard to 
maintain in schools on regular session 
because teachers below the sixth year 
in elementary schools have no free 
periods. The necessity for variability 
in procedures is also emphasized by 
the fact that no two classrooms present 
the same conditions. Asa result, the 
coordinator is ever mindful of the 
sensitive flexibility required in teacher 
training work. 


An In-Service Training Program 


On the Teacher-Community Level 


A REVIEW 


MARY S. MacGARVEY 


An in-service workshop for teachers 
in community - school relationships 
was begun in Baltimore, Maryland in 
1946 with an enrolment of sixty 
teacher members. At the end of six 
years, in 1952, nearly thirty per cent 
of the entire educational staff of the 
Baltimore schools had participated in 
the still expanding program. 

There are even more arresting fig- 
ures than these in the report by Harry 
Bard, coordinator of this remarkable 
program in a city that knows economi- 
cally, politically and racially the peaks 
of prosperity and the depths of depri- 
vation. The program is remarkable 
for reasons which become more and 
more apparent as the reader pro- 
gresses through Mr. Bard’s exposition 
of the plan of the 4-year workshop 


that eventually enlisted the assistance 
of community leaders in fields such as 
housing, religion, university educa- 
tion, recreation, government, human 
relations, social agencies, and inter- 
cultural activities. 

The scope and organization of the 
Baltimore program can be summarized 
here, but the very readable, explicit 
story of its inception and growth 
makes thoughtful and exciting read- 
ing for all who relish evidence that 
our public schools are setting new 
social goals for themselves. 

The program is a voluntary, after- 
school activity, allowing teachers to 
enroll for as little as one year or as 
many as four years of participation. 
The minimum time for completion of 
the full program is three years, de- 
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pending on the participant’s previous 
background and on the time actually 
spent in the workshop. 

The fourth year of the program is 
aseminar. More than eighty-five per 
cent of the registrants stay for the 
third or fourth year, another figure 
which gives some indication of the 
worth of the activity in the estimation 
of the teachers participating. 


GoaLs OF PROGRAM 


The program’s goal is threefold:' 

Understanding the environmental 
and cultural influences that affect the 
child in his relation to the school and 
to learnmg. 

Curriculum revision—working with 
students, community leaders, parents 
and others to bring about learning that 
has meaning and purpose in terms of 
the child’s environment and the child’s 
developmental tasks and his societal 
needs. 

Community action—working with 
community agencies for the improve- 
ment and toward better community 
living. 

These goals were broken down by 
the planning committee into ten spe- 
cific aims involving the child, the cur- 
riculum and the community, the 
teacher participant in the workshop 
progressing through the first years in 
the concrete realization of her aims in 
terms of the children in her class and 
school.” 

1 To create awareness of the com- 
munity, its historic, economic, socio- 
logical, and industrial aspects and 
problems. 

2. To make use of community re- 
sources for learning purposes at all 
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educational levels. 

3. To carry on @ continuous pro- 
gram of curriculum revision in the 
light of available resources and com- 
munity needs and problems. 

4. To be aware of the total en- 
vironment in which the child lives in 
order to know the child. 

5. To understand the tensions and 
problems of the community and to 
have the school contribute, together 
with other agencies, toward their solu- 
tion. 

6. To umderstand the techniques 
of group cooperation for the purpose 
of fulfilling local needs. 

7. To encourage participation on 
the part of the educational staff in 
significant community activities. 

8. To encourage teacher-growth 
in understanding the role of the 
schools in community life. 

9. To create better inter-group re- 
lationships. 

10. To help create public con- 
sciousness of the community needs and 
problems, and raise the level of gen- 
eral civic partictpation. 

Briefly, the first year of the pro- 
gram is concerned with understanding 
the community: visits to churches to 
various faiths, analysis of census data 
and excursions into deprived areas. 
The second year moves into curricu- 
lum revision and the use of communi- 
ty resources. In the third year, the 
focus ig on community action resulting 
from closer relationships between 
school and community. The fourth 
year or seminar stresses use of re- 
search and of active relationship be- 
tween school and community bearing 
on a particular problem, for example, 
collecting and interpreting data on 
adult education needs in a specific 
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area; ways of initiating an intercul- 
tural program in a school whose racial 
population is in a state of flux. In 
each case the seminar problem is one 
brought to the group by a teacher who 
expects help from the group. 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE PROGRAM 


The initial impetus for the Balti- 
more program and the first leader of 
the program, Mr. Bard, came from 
outside the group. Mr. Bard says in 
that respect, “While outside leader- 
ship has been important in determin- 
ning the nature and progress of the 
program, the leadership that has come 
from the Baltimore teachers them- 
selves has been the key element.’” 

In 1950-51 there were more than 
twenty-five teacher leaders of various 
groups in the four levels of the pro- 
gram, all of them having originally 
been participants in the original first 
year program. 

A Planning Committee which is a 
steering group for consideration and 
action on suggestions from partici- 
pants for changes and improvements 
in the program is made up of all 
group leaders and the coordinator. In 
addition ideas and suggestions come 
from written papers or from general 
meetings. Thus the program is a 
growing, dynamic organism respon- 
sive to the changing needs of its parti- 
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cipants. 

Mr. Bard has been modest in his 
references in the pamphlet to his own 
part in the inception, organization and 
administration of the Baltimore in- 
service training program. However, 
a program that at the 6-year mile- 
stone can muster the impressive find- 
ings listed in the final chapter of the 
report is a tribute to the ingenuity and 
diligence of the planning group and 
of the people who are administering 
the group plans as well as to the per- 
sonal and professional attitudes of the 
teachers who have been part of this 
venture. 

The Baltimore public schools are 
still legally subject to color segrega- 
tion, a situation which gives the re- 
port added point. If the findings in- 
dicate, as these must, truly democratic 
teacher attitudes, the reader may just- 
ly anticipate that the field of segrega- 
tion in education might be one of the 
areas under examination in the Balti- 
more program before long. 

The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews has added in this re- 
port another impressive publication 
to its list in the fields of education 
and human relationships. 

Bard, Harry, Teachers and the 
Community, An In-Service Program 
in Action. New York, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 1952. 
53 pp. 25c. 








Guidance Training for College Faculty 


IRA J. GORDON 


Perhaps the first question the per- 
sonnel worker asks when thinking 
about in-service training of faculty in 
guidance is: “Why bother?” 

The author believes that a guidance 
program cannot operate on a campus 
with any degree of successful coverage 
without the support and participation 
of large numbers of faculty. There 
must be a constant intermingling of 
ideas and information between the 
faculty and the personnel workers so 
that the personnel program does not 
become separated from the education- 
al program. If this is permitted to 
happen the guidance service becomes 
just another specialized agency, a 
fifth wheel in the educational process. 
The guidance and curricular activities 
must be in reality two phases of the 
same program. 

Most personnel work must be done 
in the classroom, by teachers who 
possess the personnel point of view 
and incorporate it into all their rela- 
tionships with students. No special- 
ized agency can possibly meet all the 
needs of all students. Only with 
faculty assistance can this be attemp- 
ted. It is important that the teacher 
recognize that he is working with stu- 
dents as well as teaching subject mat- 
ter. This is not new in elementary 
education, but it is far from a 
thoroughly accepted idea in higher 
education! It means that a major 
task of the teacher is the study of stu- 
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dents. There has been an increasing 
awareness of this. (3, 4, 11, 12, 13, 
15.) 

The faculty person has an impor- 
tant part to play in personnel work 
outside the classroom. He is needed 
as an adviser to student organizations, 
an individual counselor and adviser, 
and to help set an atmosphere on 
campus that is conducive to the well- 
rounded development of students. 
(5, 11.) 

Perhaps the most commonly ac- 
cepted roles of faculty in personnel 
work are those of adviser to students 
and organizations. A training pro- 
gram, therefore, may find its starting 
point in working with those faculty 
members who are “on-the-job” in 
these roles. 

While there are many approaches 
to the problem of in-service education, 
this paper will concern itself with the 
use of small groups. It has been 
found (1, 2, 6, 8, 10.) to be a success- 
ful method. It offers much oppor- 
tunity for two-way learning, and for 
changes in attitude as well as growth 
in skill. The following are some sug- 
gestions growing mainly out of the 
author’s experiences in the in-service 
training of college faculty advisers. 


INsTITUTING A PRoGRAM 


A knowledge of the situation, the 
administrative channels, and the gen- 
eral campus feeling about guidance 
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and about students is essential before 
beginning a program. It is important 
to enlist the support of the proper 
authorities early. The program should 
be a voluntary one, but most teachers 
are wary about participating unless 
the idea has at least tacit administra- 
tive support. 

The actual presentation of a pro- 
gram to a faculty must be done in a 
way that fits in to the local pattern. 
Only the person on the ground can 
determine this. There are, however, 
some general mechanics that are im- 
portant. Three such considerations 
are: How large should each group be? 
What should be its original composi- 
tion? How often should it meet? 

Thelen (14) presents an interesting 
concept in his theory of least group 
size. However, this is stated in broad 
terms, and does not supply the an- 
swer. There is no one answer, but 
Gordon (8) found that there is an 
irreducible minimum size for good 
group discussion of the type conduc- 
ted. His groups seemed to work best 
with six to eight members, with four 
as the lowest limit of effectiveness. 
Since there are always some unavoid- 
able absences in such voluntary groups, 
it is suggested that original group size 
be between ten and twelve members. 
This would tend to assure a meeting 
attendance that would provide the 
group with all the skills necessary for 
efficient discussion. 

The question of homogeneous ver- 
sus heterogeneous composition of 
groups is often raised. On the basis 
of experience, faculty evaluation and 
content evaluation, it is felt that heter- 
ogeneous groups are more desirable. 
Indeed, an important outcome of the 
experience for many people was the 


growth in understanding of the prob- 
lems, feelings and concerns of other 
faculty members. (8) 

Once-a-week groups have a num- 
ber of advantages over those that meet 
less often. The former is a more in- 
tensive experience but, more than that, 
group feeling which is essential in this 
type of learning situation takes time 
to develop—and groups that meet less 
often take longer to grow. On the 
other hand, there are many demands 
on the teacher’s time. It may be, in 
the local situation, that once-a-week 
meetings are not feasible. It is prob- 
ably more important that the group 
meet through time, over the year or 
for more than a year than to have a 
highly concentrated experience. Time 
is part of the process, and certain 
things, like Boston baked beans, can- 
not be rushed. 


ConpuctTinc A ProGRAM 


The role of the worker is a vital 
one in determining the tone and re- 
actions of the group. The need for 
clarification of this role is great. The 
participants do not have a common 
ground for knowing what to expect 
from the leader or from each other. 
The group needs to know, for its own 
security, just what it can and cannot 
expect from the leader. The person- 
nel worker will be viewed as the lead- 
er, and should accept this fact. Again, 
time is important in the development 
of members into leaders, and the per- 
sonnel worker must accept the initial 
responsibility. When the author at- 
tempted to shift responsibility too 
soon, and tried to play a purely non- 
directive role, he found that the im- 
pression was left with some partici- 
pants that he was merely observing 
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them and withholding vital informa- 
tion. There is a limit on how far a 
person who is perceived as a leader 
can withdraw from this role. It is 
better to accept some responsibility, 
openly, for the initial direction of the 
group, and then gradually let go as 
other leaders present themselves. As 
the group develops, the personnel 
worker can become freer to participate 
as a member. 

Two conclusions may be drawn: 1) 
the personnel worker has responsibili- 
ties to the group for content and direc- 
tion, 2) there is much need for clari- 
fication of roles in the beginning 
phases of a program. A knowledge of 
expectancies, and an achievement of 
a common perception of group and 
leader responsibilities is important to 
group feelings of adequacy. 


STRUCTURING THE PROGRAM IN THE 
Group 


How does one structure the situa- 
tion? Just devoting the opening 
meeting to informal talk on roles and 
responsibilities does not suffice. Mere 
verbalization, at the first meeting, is 
in itself incomplete. It is helpful, in 
that it prepares the group for the 
unique kind of experience that awaits 
it, but it does not give the members 
any real understanding of what is 
meant by democratic group process. 
In counseling, structuring in the first 
interview does not negate the need for 
continued exploration of responsibili- 
ties in future interviews; in group 
work, too, structuring is an on-going 
process. 

It may be done in several ways. The 
first method has been mentioned 
above. It is a good beginning. Struc- 
turing by actions, and the verbaliza- 


tion of these actions is the next step. 
The leader has the task of telling the 
group why he acts as he does, and he 
has the further task of seeing that the 
group reacts openly to his behavior. 

Structuring may be enhanced by the 
use of such functional roles as recorder 
and observer. However, there is much 
need for caution here. To some extent, 
process observing helps in the devel- 
opment of common perceptions and 
in the growth of group feeling. How- 
ever, it takes a skilled observer to 
record participation and feeling tones 
and behavior all at the same time, 
and the group members will be neo- 
phytes. It rests with the leader in 
addition to the group observer to take 
some responsibility for process ob- 
serving. This can help in training 
members in observation techniques 
which are important in guidance. 
Process observing can be threatening 
to group members, and can destroy 
group feeling. If the personnel worker 
feels that this may happen, it is safer 
to delay its use or dispense with it. A 
cardinal rule is mever threaten the 
integrity of an individual. Use of 
group evaluations at the end of a 
meeting, including feelings of satis- 
faction and suggestions for improve- 
ment, can often serve the same pur- 
pose as process observation without 
threatening the security of any partici- 
pant. 

Structuring is an important aspect 
of the program. This does not im- 
ply rigidity of content. It does mean 
that there must be mutual understand- 
ing concerning the responsibility for 
action and direction and content; a 
sense of belonging and adequacy for 
all; there should be opportunity for 
learning effective formal and informal 
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group roles. Structuring should help 
create an atmosphere of group friend- 
ship and unity needed for effective 
group thinking and learning. 


Flexibility and “Permisstvism” 

Structure is necessary in order to 
enable the group to work efficiently 
on content, but the limits should be 
flexible. It is important that groups 
do not limit themselves to a fixed 
agenda, although they should set up 
goals and plans for achieving them. 
It is helpful to think in advance about 
a future meeting, but the planning 
should not act as a barricade against 
the introduction of new ideas and 
topics at the next meeting. Plans are 
necessary but room for deviation is 
necessary, too. 


It is perhaps impossible to separate 
the action pattern of flexibility from 
the philosophy of permissivism. They 
go hand in hand. It is necessary for 
successful group action to carry 
through a policy of permissiveness. 
The atmosphere of the group meeting 
is of much importance, and this at- 
mosphere is set, partially, by the ac- 
tion of the group leader, as well as 
by his words. If he says that the 
group is to be democratic, and then 
acts as though he is the only one who 
can make decisions, take action or pro- 
pose plans, then the group atmosphere 
will be authoritarian. It is important 
that meetings be permissive to allow 
for the expression of negative as well 
as positive feelings on the part of the 
faculty. If the leader expresses belief 
in permissivism, and then helps set a 
rigid group pattern, he defeats one of 
the purposes for which the group is 
organized. If the participants feel 


that they must follow a definite sched- 
ule, the freedom of expression will be 
inhibited. If they feel that they will 
not be accepted by the group because 
of any of their statements, then they 
will feel inhibited. These groups be- 
come, to some degree, places of ac- 
ceptance where a member can say 
things about his department, school 
or community. Permissivism promotes 
feelings of belonging and unity, and 
enhances the effectiveness of a group 
as a learning situation for its members. 


Learning by Doing and Feeling 


Perhaps the first principle learned 
by students of education is that of 
learning by doing. Teachers, too, as 
well as their students, learn this way. 
Participants can learn how to conduct 
classes in which the atmosphere is 
warm, informal and permissive by 
participating in a group which works 
this way; how to observe individual 
and group behavior from practicing 
the role of process observer; they can 
learn interviewing procedures through 
role playing; they can learn skills in 
applying scientific information to the 
interpretation of student behavior by 
analyzing and discussing actual case 
histories. 

A correlate to learning by doing in 
this situation is learning by feeling. 
Since an atmosphere of warmth can- 
not be conveyed intellectually, since a 
feeling of acceptance and belonging 
is an emotional feeling tone, since 
“group unity” is such a nebulous ex- 
pression, these learnings of what a 
really warm, permissive, unified 
group is like can only be taught by 
establishing the situation and having 
the members feel warm, secure and 
part of the group. 
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Suggestions Concerning Content and 
Materials 


While much of the specific content 
will depend upon the local situation, 
the aims and training of the personnel 
workers involved, there are basic areas 
that should be included. Feder (5) 
and Gilbert (7) both include the per- 
sonnel point of view, dynamics of hu- 
man behavior, interpretation of test 
data and interview techniques in their 
faculty counselor training programs. 
Gordon (8, 9) found that all groups 
were interested in the above four 
areas. In addition, since the group 
had a very important role in deciding 
what to discuss, there was much work 
on the philosophy of higher education 
and on teaching methods. 


The concept of permissiveness led 
to the introduction of seemingly un- 
related material. This extra content 
was of great importance to the faculty. 
On several occasions, activities on 
campus of concern to the whole faculty 
were discussed in these groups (e.g. 
student rating of faculty). These dis- 
cussions were valuable because they 
gave the participants an opportunity 
to exchange ideas with out apprehen- 
sion of administrative action and be- 
cause they gave opportunities for re- 
lating these problems to the personnel 
point of view. (8). In any program, 
therefore, the expectations of the 
planners should not be drawn too 
sharply. They should be concerned 
with setting the stage for free discus- 
sion as well as with providing food for 
thought. 


Pre-planning on the part of the per- 
sonnel workers is important. They 
can be thinking of materials that will 
be of interest to the groups as the pro- 


gram progresses, and attempt to have 
this material on hand when needed. 
There probably will be a need for 
test materials, case data and refer- 
ences. 


A discussion of student behavior 
without using live case materials, 
either from the cumulative record 
folders or carefully disguised materi- 
als from the counseling service, is not 
likely to prove satisfactory. There 
is a need to keep any discussion of be- 
havior firmly wedded to specific cases 
and life histories. 


Role playing as a valued tool in in- 
terview training becomes more alive 
and less artificial when both the stu- 
dent and the adviser can use actual 
case history data. Role playing loses 
much of its spark if it does not grow 
out of the situation and is not, to some 
degree, spontaneous. Carefully plan- 
ned and complicated arrangements for 
role playing may bog the group down. 
Pre-planning would mean that the 
case data would be given to the group 
members while the idea of role play- 
ing is “hot”, and provision made for 
immediate discussion after the experi- 
ence. 


Responsibilities for content include 
a ready reference file for participants. 
Articles, books and pamphlets are im- 
portant aids. While faculty members 
do not have much time for reading, a 
ready reference file meets the needs 
of those who may wish to explore a 
given area more fully than their col- 
leagues. A central place for such a 
file, and a check-out system might be 
arranged. This is particularly impor- 
tant when there is little or no money 
available for consultant service to fill 
in some of the gaps in the resources 
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available on campus. The personnel 
worker cannot be expected to be an 
expert in all areas, and he needs to 
rely on either consultants or published 
materials or both. 

Where feasible, dissemination of 
actual tests used in the testing pro- 
gram is suggested. This enables the 
participants to see just what the stu- 
dents have to do; to understand some- 
thing of how the test is constructed; 
and to see, in the case of aptitude and 
achievement tests particularly, what 
the tests attempt to measure. It also 
provides materials for excellent dis- 
cussion of test validity and reliability, 
and test rationale. 


The role of the personnel worker 
then, is to stay one step ahead of the 
group, anticipating their needs and 
then having materials available when 
called for by the participants. This 
means that the leader has to be alert 
and constantly aware of trends in the 
group. He has a responsibility to the 
group for content, not only in helping 
select areas and ways of discussion, but 
also by supplying data or materials 
for utilization by participants. In 
this way, he performs a resource role, 
and enables the group to make maxi- 
mum use of its time. 


EVALUATING THE PROGRAM 


Any evaluation of a program must 
be done in such a way that partici- 
pants do not feel like guinea pigs in 
an experiment. Where evaluation 
clashes with the goals, the aims must 
maintain their priority. This is par- 
ticularly true when working with peo- 
ple who have volunteered to partici- 
pate for their own growth, who feel 
inadequate, and who are new to 


group procedures. All personal rights 
must be respected, and any evaluation 
tool that threatens the integrity of 
the individual member should be dis- 
carded. 

Two useful devices are evaluations 
by participants and case studies. These 
yield information that is qualitatively 
valuable, and, in the case of the form- 
er, evidence that can be treated statis- 
tically if necessary. 


Some modified projective tech- 
nique, such as sentence completions, 
may enable one to measure changes in 
attitude. Since the program is dynam- 
ic, it is difficult to create a pre-test and 
post-test evaluation without at the 
same time limiting the program 
through too much control. In gen- 
eral, evaluation, while an important 
and necessary part of any program, is 
still in a stage where home-made in- 
struments, to a large extent unvali- 
dated, may offer the effective means. 
These instruments, built upon a 
knowledge of the local situation, 
should be constructed on the basis of 
present knowledge of measurement, 
and an understanding of just what it 
is that the worker wishes to evaluate. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


A series of suggestions covering a 
number of aspects involved in the in- 
service education of faculty in gui- 
dance have been presented. There 
are however, some general views of 
the author that might serve as con- 
cluding remarks. These viewpoints 
concern a general approach to the 
utilization of group process in teach- 
ing situations. 

The author believes that groups are 
able to pick up, perhaps through sub- 
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liminal cues, the unconscious attitudes 
of the leader toward themselves. If 
the leader does not really have faith 
in the people with whom he works, 
if he does not really respect and accept 
them, the group members will be sen- 
sitive to this and react in a negative 
fashion. Techniques of leadership are 
not sufficient for good group work. A 
group leader must be the kind of per- 
son who engenders warmth, informal- 
ity and good will. He must be a per- 
son who reflects, by his entire man- 
ner and actions, a basic respect for 
mankind. Groups will move forward 
in a constructive fashion, meeting their 
needs and gaining satisfaction from an 
experience when they feel that the 
leader fully believes in them and in 
their ability to set and achieve their 
own goals. It may be said, then, that 
a basic respect for people is the first 
and foremost requirement for one 
who would attempt to utilize group 
procedures. 

A second major requirement is the 
ability to remain a flexible growing 
individual. One must be willing to 
abandon one’s own cherished goals at 
times for the goals of the group. This 
requires a belief that the group can 
usually do more effective thinking 
than the individual. 

Much effective group work depends 
upon the recognition and use of the 
correct psychological moment for the 
introduction of a new concept, pro- 
cedure, or plan of action. The good 
leader will be sensitive to the feelings 
of the group, and will be able to seize 
the moment and suggest action. For 
example, many role playing situations 
grow out of a recognition by a group 
or leader that an action portrayal 
would add to the emotional and in- 


tellectual understanding of the mem- 
bers. If the leader does not utilize 
this insight, the group loses an oppor- 
tunity for learning. Flexibility—the 
ability to change plans and modify 
ideas on the basis of a sensitive aware- 
ness to the group and the insights of 
the members—is a requisite for a good 
group leader. 

In summary, it is felt that the use 
of democratic group procedures in the 
in-service training program for college 
faculty is highly practical and effec- 
tive. Such a program rests upon the 
extension of the application of person- 
nel techniques and point of view by 
the worker to the faculty. If the per- 
sonnel worker respects his faculty, 
works with them in a democratic fash- 
ion, and attempts to meet their needs, 
he can secure faculty cooperation and 
support in the personnel program of 
the institution. 
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Teachers Want to Learn 
Are We Satisfying Their Demands? 


ROBERT M. MATHEWSON 


An Eastern educator, raised in the 
state of Oklahoma, tells this story. At 
the beginning of the school year each 
fall he would tramp down the dusty 
road to the local schoolhouse past the 
place of a hard-bitten old farmer, who 
always stood by the side of the road to 
greet the youngster on his way to 
school. ‘Where are you going now, 
Bill?” was the invariable question. 
“Why I’m going to school, Mr. Mur- 
ray,” the boy would reply. This went 
on regularly each year until Bill 
graduated from high school. Each 
succeeding year the countenance of 
the old Oklahoman farmer became 
more sceptical, more doubtful and 
even a little more scornful. Ultimate- 
ly, Bill graduated from college and 
took a teaching job. At the end of 
his first year, he felt that he did not 
know quite as much as he thought he 
did when he graduated from college 
and so decided to take a couple of 
courses at the summer session of the 
State Teachers College not far away. 
He had to walk down the same road 


to the railroad station and danged, he 
said, if old Mr. Murray wasn’t right 
there as usual. Looking up as Bill 
came down the road, the old farmer’s 
face was a study in mixed astonish- 
ment and disbelief. “Bill,” he asked, 
“where are you going now?” “I’m on 
my way to summer school, Mr. 
Murray.” “My God, Bill!” the old 
man exclaimed, “but you must be hard 
to learn!” 

Many years ago Thorndike conclu- 
sively showed that adults can learn. 
And we do not need any research to 
prove that teachers all over the 
country want to learn. Teachers want 
to learn so badly that regularly 
throughout the year they flock by the 
thousands to summer schools and in- 
service training courses. 

In this infinitude of effort, are 
teachers getting what they want and 
what they can use on the job? We 
might be tempted to answer in the 
negative because we tend to be critical 
of our own work. But we should not 
be blind to the fact that the testimony 
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of many teachers in many evaluation 
studies indicates that large numbers 
are getting a surprising amount of use- 
ful help from in-service education 
courses. 

It is necessary for us to live in a 
constant tension of development be- 
tween what is, and what ought to be, 
in the matter of in-service education. 
Particularly on the graduate level, 
where we may be working with sea- 
soned and experienced teachers who 
already have a bachelor’s degree and 
frequently a master’s degree, it be- 
hooves us to offer the kind of educa- 
tion which is worthy of the advanced 
student in that it represents a fruitful 
combination of practical and concep- 
tual subject matter. 

It is a mistake to assume that stu- 
dents on this level are solely and ex- 
clusively interested in specific tech- 
niques which they can apply when 
school opens at 8:00 o’clock on Mon- 
day morning. They may often give 
this impression. Fundamentally, 
though, they are also concerned with 
those theoretical and conceptual con- 
siderations which will enable them to 
see their jobs and their programs in 
better perspective. Many have a se- 
cret urge to possess over-all govern- 
ing concepts that will relate their tech- 
niques to a general patterns of educa- 
tional purpose and direction. They 
are idealists and philosophers at heart; 
otherwise they would not be in teach- 
ing. The trick in winning their at- 
tention and in channeling their drive 
to learn more about their jobs in any 
given direction would seem to lie less 
in method (although that is not un- 
important) than in authenticity of 
content and in a creativity of the 
learning spirit in the classroom. 


In thinking about the improvement 
of in-service programs for teachers on 
the graduate level, there are a few 
major considerations which may be 
explored with profit. 


SELECTION 


In the matter of selection, I am 
afraid that we are either dominated 
by the thought that little or no selec- 
tion may be necessary, even in the 
education of professional specialists, 
or by some artificial scheme which 
may be more a matter of institutional 
pride than of educational validity. 

It is in the selection of students for 
courses and training programs more or 
less on the professional specialty level 
that I feel that we have been much 
too easy and too loose in education 
generally. One reason has been that 
we have not always had the best ap- 
plicants from which to select. In 
graduate schools throughout the coun- 
try, it has been commonly shown that 
students in schools of education, as 
compared with those in schools of en- 
gineering, medicine, and other profes- 
sional schools, tend to be lower with 
respect to scores on tests of intellectual 
performance. If our tests covered a 
wider range of general adjustment 
behavior and personal effectiveness, 
our education students might possibly 
appear in a better light. Anyway, we 
have to work with the people that ap- 
pear at our gates and there is no ques- 
tion that out of these, we might, with 
a little trouble, make much better se- 
lections for different kinds of training 
programs and different kinds of spe- 
cialization in education. 

In a recent article on the graduate 
training of school counselors, I made 
this statement: “The all important 
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qualities of educative influence (ex- 
erted by the guidance worker on the 
individual pupil) can only be effec- 
tively exercised by professional per- 
sons, possessing favorable attributes 
of personal being as well as effective 
technical competence. There can be no 
doubt that both ‘personality’ and ‘pro- 
fessional preparation’ are required in 
order to obtain and maintain the de- 
sired qualities of educative influence 
in the guidance process. Put in 
another way: Both selection and train- 
ing are needed to produce the pro- 
fessional personnel without which the 
guidance program is only a false fa- 
cade. 

We need to develop selective pro- 
cesses, which put sufficient, but not 
undue, stress upon intellectual quality 
and academic promise, and which at 
the same time succeed in picking out 
those persons who are more than or- 
dinarily adept at inter-personal rela- 
tions. Our essential responsibilities 
to parents and to pupils are such that 
we cannot assume that everybody who 
comes to us, saying, “Here am I,” has 
a natural right to a program of study 
in which there will be a substantial in- 
vestment of money, time and profes- 
sional energy. We have a profession- 
al and social responsibility to ask each 
student: “How much potentiality for 
this training and for this work do you 
possess? What evidence can you give 
that you have this potentiality?” 

Results of recent researches in the 
psychology of perception and of per- 
sonality assessment have somewhat 
undermined our stock excuse that it is 
next to impossible to select for adept- 
ness and adaptability in inter-personal 
relations. Selection, rightly conceived 
and rightly used, it is a much needed 
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democratic process in the field of edu- 
cation. 


ORGANIZATION 


How our program of in-service edu- 
cation for graduate students is organ- 
ized may determine how well we can 
meet their needs. 

I visualize three different levels of 
in-service training as follows: 

Level 1 : In-service courses designed 
to help teachers and specialists do 
their day-by-day job more effective- 
ly. Such courses can be organized 
with a minimum of academic mumbo- 
jumbo and can involve a very practical 
content derived from the main prob- 
lems the students are immediately 
facing on the job. No graduate credit 
need be given and the fact of being 
“on a job” and being interested in the 
course may be the only necessary ticket 
of admission. Such courses may best 
be given by local or state boards of 
education, sometimes in cooperation 
with colleges and universities. Courses 
may be arranged in no particular se- 
quence. 

Level 2: Graduate training courses 
leading to a Master’s degree which 
are distributed in some meaningful 
professional sequence—perhaps in a 
set of basic courses followed by more 
advanced work. Offered by a college 
or university authorized to grant a 
degree, such courses may embody a 
much stronger conceptual slant than 
those in Level 1. Selection should 
be careful and strict, particularly in 
those fields like guidance and psychol- 
ogy where considerable responsibility 
for individual outcome is accepted by 
the practitioner. 

Level 3: Training for administra- 
tive, supervisory, research, teaching or 
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other leadership positions in which 
satisfactory completion of Level 2 
may be taken as partial evidence of 
ability to benefit from proferred in- 
struction. Fewer courses may be “re- 
quired” in a definite professional se- 
quence; rather the program may be 
more or less tailor-made to the needs 
of the individual student. Yet selec- 
tion should perhaps be even stricter, 
although it may stress different attri- 
butes, than for Level 2. The doctoral 
degree may or may not be offered at 
the terminal point; perhaps a profes- 
sional certificate of some kind may be 
substituted. 


Particularly on Level 2, an impor- 
tant question arises as to whether any 
professional sequence or program of 
study should be a collection of indi- 
vidual courses, each course being di- 
rected toward the production of a 
specific set of knowledges or skills, 
or whether the program should be 
made up of two or three (at the most, 
four) major areas or blocks of subject 
matter, forming larger congeries of 
related subject matters within which 
specific knowledges and skills may be 
treated. Thus, a professional educa- 
tion program in guidance might em- 
body three main areas of offering: A— 
Study of the Individual; B—Mea- 
surement; C—Guidance Procedure; 
plus a grouping of electives in related 


fields. 


The advantage of the first alterna- 
tive is that essential skills and knowl- 
edges are not left to be picked up by 
chance but are specifically dealt with 
in a planned sequence; the disadvan- 
tage is that related ideas may be arti- 
ficially separated, duplications may 
occur and the student may have difh- 


culty in integrating the different 
knowledges and skills. 

The advantages of the second al- 
ternative is that wider integrations can 
be achieved in the broader blocks of 
content but this may be at the cost of 
letting certain necessary knowledges 
and skills slip through the joints of 
more general treatment. 


It is possible to achieve something 
of a practical compromise between the 
two plans by having such blocks or 
areas as are listed above contain a few 
sub-courses divided according to spe- 
cific skill or knowledge fields. Such 
is the program of graduate study in 
guidance and school counseling or- 
ganized by the writer in New York 
City. 

The more it is possible for any 
given program to center instruction 
around large segments of field experi- 
ence the more it may be possible to 
tend toward the second alternative in 
organizational set-up but this may be 
more expensive and may be by neces- 
sity limited to smaller numbers of 
more selected students. 


EVALUATION 


That any training program should 
be evaluated by students, as well as 
by faculty, seems axiomatic; it is as- 
sumed that in most education pro- 
grams today some sort of assessment 
by students is commonly conducted. 
Much more difficult to plan and carry 
out is student participation in formu- 
lating content and in indicating meth- 
ods. Although strongly favoring such 
participation by students, I am not one 
of those who believe that an instruc- 
tor’s mind can be completely blank 
with respect to the subject matter of 
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a course until he finds out during the 
early sessions what the students of 
that particular course may need and 
want. The professional experience 
and background of the instructor 
should enable him to know pretty 
well what the needs and the demands 
are from a general standpoint in any 
particular area of instruction. But we 
need to develop more adequate means 
of gauging students’ specific needs 
prior to the organization of any pro- 
gram or course. In New York City, 
we have found that a continuous jod 
analysis survey of what our graduate 
students are actually doing and what 
they think they need to know to per- 
form their jobs better is a very useful 
device in keeping us informed of real- 
istic needs . 

Turning our attention again to the 
general form or structure of the pro- 
gram, we may conceive our set-up as 
falling somewhere between a com- 
pletely fixed and determined sequence 
of courses on the one hand, and of 
quite free election of offerings by stu- 
dents, cafeteria style, on the other. 

To this author it seems desirable 
that some middle ground be found 
between these extremes. It seems 
necessary to recognize that there are 
major blocks of subject matter to 
which the student should be exposed 
in his professional development. Be- 
yond this core of common require- 
ment, courses may be set up in which 
there are separate tracks, for example 
one for elementary teachers, and one 
for secondary teachers, or some other 
differentiation. A third zone beyond 
common core and the differentiated 
tracks might be a block of selected 
“related electives” which offer a wide 
range for the choice of any individual 
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student in line with his interests and 
objectives. 

Such an arrangement combines the 
virtues of an established professional 
sequence of “core subjects” with the 
advantages of differentiated tracks of 
sub-specialties and an elective pro- 
gram of study. We cannot get away 
from the fact that in professional edu- 
cation today the student will need to 
be able to perform certain common 
professional functions, whether he is 
in one situation or another, or on one 
institutional level or another. We 
cannot leave his effectiveness in the 
performance of these professional 
functions to his individual whim and 
caprice but must see to it that he 1s 
instructed in the various essential 
knowledges and skills in an adequate 
core sequence of professional educa- 
tion. Beyond that, however, we should 
be willing to give him considerable 
leeway for individual election. 


StTuDENT ACTIVITIES 


I am convinced that in the matter 
of student attitudes we miss the mark 
most seriously in graduate education. 
The assumption that selected gradu- 
ate students are necessarily in a state 
of readiness for our courses is not in- 
frequently a mistaken one. It is a 
common experience among instructors 
of graduate courses to find that only 
at the tail-end of a course are instruc- 
tor and students standing on common 
ground and in a state of mutual reads- 
ness really to deal with a subject. 

One recalls the story of Will 
Rogers who was found one day by a 
friend sitting in the opera house. The 
friend was astonished that Will 
Rogers had any desire to listen to 
opera and exclaimed, “What are you 
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doing here, Will?” In his laconic 
way, Rogers drawled: “I’m just sittin’ 
here, hopin’ any minute it may get 
better.” We may suspect that many 
of our graduate students, like Will 
Rogers, continue to sit in our courses 
in the expectation that eventuaily 
something may possibly occur that 
will have something to do with their 
interests and needs. 

Much more than we think, students 
perceive a course as a medium by 
means of which they can express deep- 
seated personal needs of their own, 
can attain professional self-confidence, 
can gain assurance from fellow-work- 
ers who are in the same boat as them- 
selves, and can gain some clarification 
of their professional aims, goals and 
values in such a way that the course 
contributes to their personal and pro- 
fessional self-concepts. All these 
things have to do with hidden atti- 
tudes which too frequently are not 
evoked and expressed in graduate 
courses. So often, older graduate stu- 
dents screen new ideas through a 
mental sieve of established and stereo- 
typed concepts and come out through 
exactly the same door wherein they 
went, except that they may talk a bet- 
ter brand of jargon. 

Increasingly, I believe, graduate in- 
structors will have to have such com- 
mand of group dynamic processes that 
we shall be able so to interweave the 
personal attitude aspect of the course 
with the ideational elements as to de- 
velop a maximum of readiness, moti- 
vation, assimilation and of altered at- 
titudes amongst students. It should 
go without saying that this would be 
an interactive process in which the in- 
structor also grows with the class. 

No amount of any sort of ordinary 


educational methodology can substi- 
tute for the evocation of hidden atti- 
tudes and convictions of students 
which may lie pretty close to their 
actual needs. Penetrating into this 
area, the instructor may be sure that 
he is striking oil and that from such 
depths the chief riches of the course 
may emerge. 

It is the fashion today to say that 
a permissive kind of attitude is indis- 
pensable on the part of the instructor. 
It is sometimes lost sight of, in dis- 
cussions of permissiveness, that any 
course is a two-way proposition in 
which both instructors and students 
must cooperate and contribute for op- 
timum results. Also, the accent on 
permissiveness obscures, I believe, a 
more important and fundamental in- 
gredient, that of creativity. Students 
do not mind what the method of ap- 
proach is if there is a strong sense of 
creativeness pervading the group. 

It is difficult for old codgers like 
myself who have been brought up in 
the tradition that the teacher should 
contribute as much as possible to the 
course, to relax, sit back and take it 
easy and to recognize that perhaps the 
main outcomes of the course will be 
contributed by the students them- 
selves and by the Providence that 
watches over all educational endeav- 
ors. By Providence, I mean, in this 
case, a beneficent cosmic force that 
sees to it that some of the best ideas 
emerge, seemingly by chance, in a 
creative situation in which the right 
spirit has been developed. 


FieELp APPLICATIONS 


In a committee not long ago we 
were talking about the practicum 
training for psychologists on the 
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Ph.D. level. We had been thinking 
in terms of the usual field practice or 
laboratory experience to which a 
Ph.D. candidate is subjected at some 
set point in his graduate work, e.g., 
he may be asked to spend a year in 
some selected clinic as a part of his 
internship. A member of our com- 
mittee pointed out that one of the 
grave defects of much graduate train- 
ing was that the “field work” was 
strictly confined to one part of the 
program while the remainder of the 
offerings might be almost completely 
academic in nature. It should be axio- 
matic in all in-service training (al- 
though unfortunately it isn’t) that 
field applications should constantly 
run through the entire range of offer- 
ings in such forms as: field visits, case 
problems, applications to operational 
situations, discussions of problems 
students bring in from the field, and 
visits of workers from field to the 
classroom. This means getting away 
from the textbook-oriented or a con- 
ceptual-oriented type of course to a 
field-oriented sort of instruction and 
it means centering upon the issues, 
problems and needs that the students 
find from day to day in their work. 
Such an orientation need not exclude 
adequate treatment of theory. 

Try as we will to orient our courses 
to field experience, it is obvious that 
even then we shall not attain the de- 
sired outcomes without some expen- 
sive form of field training or field 
practice. This requires a program 
structure through which every student 
in the program may engage in some 
systematic supervised field work, 
either to extend his knowledge and 
skills or make up some important de- 
ficiency which he may have. And this 


is as true of active teachers as of any 
other students. 

It is extremely difficult to organize 
an effectual form of field practice for 
several well-known reasons, among 
them being the fact that busy people 
in the school or anywhere else can- 
not afford to set aside their regular 
duties in order to train interns who 
may be placed with them. On the 
other hand, it is sometimes difficult to 
stimulate real field conditions in an 
internship clinic or center which may 
be set up by the training agency in its 
own environment. Somehow or other, 
the two media of field training must 
be combined so that our students can 
have realistic yet supervised experi- 
ences which bring into play every- 
thing they have learned and which de- 
mands from them an all-around type 
The climax of the 


of performance. 
whole graduate program of in-service 
work must come in the field practice 
course. 


In concluding this presentation, I 
should like to revert to the most tra- 
ditional of all views in education, 
namely that no method, medium or 
form of approach can substitute for 
fundamental qualities in the mind and 
heart of the teacher. The tendency, 
for example, for this instructor to be 
student-oriented rather than idea- 
oriented or subject-matter oriented, 
may not be so much the result of a 
favorable technique as it is a funda- 
mental attribute of instructor person- 
ality. We say that training in proper 
educational methods can change an 
unfavorable approach into a favorable 
one. Probably so. But before that 
change of overt behavior occurs there 
must be a subjective change such that 
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the instructor becomes, to some extent 
at least, a new person. Otherwise the 
acquired personality may be a facade 
too easily penetrated by students who 
react to the substance and not to the 
surface appearance. 

Thus we come in the end to the 


same inner conditions in the value sys- 
tem of the instructor that the instruc- 
tor must deal with in fostering any 
real changes in his students. These 
are the matters we should get to more 
often in our graduate in-service train- 


ing. 





Secondary School Exchange 


Our Girls And Early Marriage 


MARGARET MILLS NOE 


The adjustment of high school girls 
psychologically and practically to the 
probability of early marriage is a mat- 
ter of concern to vice principals and 
deans of secondary schools. Through 
the war years to the present time the 
number of our girls who marry in 
high school has been increasing, and 
many who plan to go on to college 
expect and hope for an early marri- 
age. 
Miss Helen A. Burnham, Dean of 
Girls at South High School, Denver, 
Colorado, reports that in the group 
guidance course the question is: “Is 
marriage advisable if it is known that 
the boys will have to leave soon for 
military service?” Some of the prob- 
lems most commonly considered in 
the course are: 

1. Loneliness. The need for companion- 
ship may lead to disloyalty to the mar- 
riage partner. Both the wife at home 
and the husband away will have this 
situation to face. 

2. Finances. \f the allotment to the wife 


is not sufficient for her support, what 
arrangements need to be made? Should 


she continue to live with her parents? 
To whom is she responsible, especially 
if she is underage? 

3. Probable pregnancy. \f the husband 
is gone, the wife has this responsibility 
to carry alone. The child and mother 
may become so closely attached that the 
husband and father may have difficulty 
in fitting into the picture on his return. 

4. Possible widowhood. ‘This is not a 
pleasant aspect but a necessary one to 
be considered. 


Another problem commonly en- 
countered in early marriages preced- 
ing military service involves the pos- 
sible change in attitude and maturity 
of the young man. While the girl re- 
mains at home in her familiar sur- 
roundings the husband is experiencing 
a life that is new to him—companions, 
mode of living and routine. These in 
all probability will cause him to re- 
turn home a more mature person. 
For all of these changes the girl may 
be unprepared. How best can we 
help the girl to realize what the effect 
of the changes may be on her marri- 
age. 

From Miss Eva L. Pring, Dean of 
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Freshman Girls at Oak Park and 
River Forest High School in Illinois, 
comes the following report: “The 
problem of military service causes less 
pressure for early marriage among 
the youth of our community than it 
does generally throughout the coun- 
try. This is true in large part because 
such a high percentage of our gradu- 
ates go to college. Even so we know 
that many of our girls will consider 
marriage within their first two years 
of college, if not before. We there- 
fore give special attention to the prob- 
lem of early marriage through certain 
phases of the curriculum as well as 
through individual counseling. In 
home economics courses particular em- 
phasis is placed on the responsibilities 
necessary for satisfactory living. In- 
dividual counseling through grade 
level deans is available to the girls 


throughout their high school course. 
Since boys need special training as 
much as girls they are offered oppor- 
tunities through science classes.” 

In the Los Angeles schools we find 
a pattern of instruction based on cur- 


riculum planning, individual and 
group guidance. Miss Mary Howard, 
Girls’ Vice Principal at Dorsey High 
School, Los Angeles, reports that 
“The aim of this entire school pro- 
gram is to develop mature, well-ad- 
justed young people capable of taking 
their right place in adult life and con- 
tributing to the welfare of the com- 
munity as well as establishing a happy 
home.” In the science classes required 
in the 10th grade, the unit on repro- 
duction culminates in the study of 
human reproduction. After proper 
preparation the mixed classes are 
shown the films “Human Growth” 
and “Human Reproduction.” Then 


boys and girls are separated so that 
they may ask questions on the films or 
any part of the unit without embar- 
rassment. The teachers in charge of 
these groups must be well prepared 
men and women, well balanced and 
wise, not only able to impart informa- 
tion, but to instill ,right attitudes. 
Eleventh grade physiology continues 
this work on a more mature level. 
The entire course in Senior Prob- 
lems is planned for life adjustment, 
but the units on Understanding Your- 
self in Relation to Others and, You 
and Your Family, are specifically de- 
signed as preparation for marriage. 
We encourage married girls to stay 
in school until graduation. We try to 
help them plan their programs so as 
to take advantage of the courses that 
will help them make a successful mar- 
riage, as well as develop some skill 
that will make them employable. 
Most of the girls will have to work 
for a time because the young husbands 
are destined for military service. 
From Hamilton High School, Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Gertrud Addison re- 
ports the particular emphasis that is 
given through the Child Care Center. 
Here each girl spends a period for 
fifteen consecutive days working di- 
rectly with the children under the 
guidance of the instructor and her 
assistants. In sketching an outline of 
this course, Mrs. Addison indicates a 
chronological or “growth cycle” treat- 
ment of the subject: 
1. Pre-natal growth and development; pre- 
natal care of the mother. 
2. Care of the infant (meeting physical 
and psychological needs). 
3. The toddler: his need for guidance 
vigilance, positive discipline. 
. The child between six and ten. 
. The adolescent. 
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The teacher stresses “continual ap- 
plication of child guidance to the per- 
sonal problems of the students” who 
are still struggling with problems sur- 
viving from their own childhood. 

The Senior Problems Course, an 
A-12 requirement for both boys and 
girls, includes the valuable “Family 
Relations” unit of ten weeks, which 
reinforces and clinches the theme of 
understanding ourselves and others 
with special reference to the problems 
and adjustments related to responsi- 
bilities of adulthood. 


It is evident that considerable 
thought and planning has gone into 
the problem of preparing our girls 
practically and psychologically for 
early marriages. Individual guidance 
in this area should ideally be an in- 
tegral part of each of our high schools. 
Courses centered around the psycho- 
logical as well as physiological devel- 
opment of our young people, in some 
communities already a reality, might 
well be part of the planning in curri- 
culum development in more high 
schools. 





IAWS NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The Intercollegiate Association of Women Students will hold its 1953 
national conference at the Ohio State University, April 2-5. The conference 
will be attended by representatives from 100 member schools and, it is 


hoped, by many deans of women. 


Outstanding speakers include Judge Florence Allen, Mrs. Marguerite 
Zapoleon of the U. S. Department of Labor, and Mrs. Margaret Culkin 
Banning. The general program is structured as a workshop, with discussion 
groups composed of students and resource people. 

Deans who are interested in attending the convention, or in finding out 
more about the IAWS, may write Dean Christine U. Conaway, Pomerene 
Hall, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohic. 











Book Routes 


MARY S. MacGARVEY 


The current critical examination of 
our international political ideals has 
been the source of several articles, 
pamphlets and books that have come 
to the desk. A must for any list of 
such material is Judge Learned 
Hand’s eloquent and pertinent article, 
The Future of Wisdom in America 
(1), drawn from his now-celebrated 
address last October before the Board 
of Regents, State of New York. The 
Saturday Review made it the lead ar- 
ticle in its issue of November 22. 

In his address Judge Hand reaffirms 
the belief that a democracy like ours 
can hope for survival only when an 
enlightened and informed citizenry is 
resolute in its faith in the supremacy 
of reason and in the efficacy of “open 
enquiry and free discussion. . .a fair 
field and an honest race to all ideas.” 

Another statement of basically the 
same nature is contained in Living 
Without Hate (2) by A. J. Marrow, 
a psychologist turned manufacturer. 
The book brings together some of the 
findings in research in the field of hu- 
man tensions, beginning with such 
simple antipathies as food and pro- 
ceeding through the more intricate 
and less easily understood ethnic 
prejudices. The book has a popular 
slant with a practical program in the 
final chapter on how to handle bigots. 

The use of public money for adult 
education is the subject of an infor- 
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mative bulletin from the federal gov- 
ernment, Financing Adult Education 
in Selected Schools and Community 
Colleges (3) by H. Kemfer and W. 
R. Wood. The contribution that edu- 
cation on all levels can make to the 
American acceptance of international 
obligations is lucidly set forth in Edu- 
cation and National Security (4) by 
a corps of experts in various fields, 
among them Edwin D. Cauxham, 
editor of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. The pamphlet analyzes our na- 
tional resources, education in particu- 
lar, that we can marshall in facing the 
complications of our present day com- 
mitments at home and abroad. Rec- 
ognizing our problems forthrightly 
and offering realistic, as opposed to 
pessimistic, solutions for some of 
them, the writers have given a heart- 
ening summary of thinking in their 
fields, 

College and The Years After: A 
Career Study of Municipal College 
Graduates (5) by Leonard West and 
Employment of Women in an Emer- 
gency Period (6), a government bul- 
letin, are concerned with different an- 
gles of the same picture, employment. 
Another succinct publication Our For- 
eign Policy, (7) a federal bulletin, is 
designed to give readers a perspective 
on international issues and on the 
means the government is using to ad- 
vance the national interests. 
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The Sargent Guide to Summer 
Camps (8) provides information about 
400 summer camps. It has a com- 
prehensive countrywide listing in- 
dexed by camp name with addresses 
and directors, and camps are also 
classified by type. There is a section, 
Unusual Opportunities, which tells 
about special summer travel and 
study. 

Mental Health Motion Pictures: 
A Selected Guide, (9) has 106 films 
listed under the categories of Child 
and Family, Marriage, Mental 
Health and Schools, Mental Health 
Problems, Physiology of Human Re- 
production and Miscellaneous. A 
separate page is alloted to each film; 
ample space is provided for the user 
to jot down comments. 

Occupational information on sever- 
al levels continues to improve in time- 
liness and in scope. A book that one 
imagines as the vade mecum for 
counselors and the young people they 
work with is Sarah Splaver’s Occupa- 
tional Books, an Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. (10) This is an easy-on-the- 
eyes volume that has all the informa- 
tion about where to find fiction (ca- 
reer novels) and non-fiction publica- 
tions in the field of jobs. Report of 
Task Force on the Handicapped (11) 
carries some recommendations for co- 
ordinated action by both the govern- 
ment and volunteer agencies in the 
area of training and placement of 
handicapped workers. 

As long as there are teen-agers in 
our, according to the census experts, 
middle-aged midst, there will be 
books to inspire and stimulate them 
to make the most of their own abilities 
and their opportunities. 

Arthur Gregor’s Time Out For 


Youth (12) has constructive and 
practical advice to adolescents on their 
problems. The book seems beamed 
to individual, rather than group use. 
Using a somewhat different approach 
and fortified by check-lists, fill-ins 
and cartoons that should beguile the 
teen-ager, About You (13) by Mar- 
jorie C. Cosgrove and Mary I. Josey 
ought help fill the demand for a text 
for classes in group guidance. Both 
these books have a matter-of-fact, 
mature approach. Growimg Up In 
an Anxious Age (14) presents evi- 
dence that everyone is anxious but 
that children are more so and with 
greater reason than grownups. Anxie- 
ties on all levels, personal and com- 
munity and on into the international 
level, which does seem like a formid- 
able area for a young person to be 
anxious about, are examined in four- 
teen chapters. The fifteenth and final 
chapter What Can Schools Do In De- 
veloping Relationships, presents in 
effect a program for the alleviation 
of some of the anxieties described. 
Distinguished assistance in writing the 
book was had from such people as 
Dr. William Menninger in psychia- 
try, Justine Polier in judicial areas 
and Ernest Osborne in family life 
education. 

The National Conference of Social 
Work has issued the proceedings of 
its 17th annual meeting, The Social 
Welfare’ Forum. (15) All of the 
papers in the volume help to clarify 
the values inherent in a dynamic 
philosophy of social welfare but three 
seemed to be especially illuminating 
and provocative: Melvin Glaser’s 
paper The Young Adult in the Social 
Scene; Ira De A. Reid’s Strengthening 
The Foundations of Democracy; and 
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Malcolm Knowles’ The Group Pro- 
cess in Adult Education. 

A companion volume to the fore- 
going in its readable, authoritative ap- 
proach to the same field, Community 
Planning for Human Services (16) 
by Bradley Buell and Associates, dis- 
cusses the onward growth of the hu- 
manitarian professions in rehabilita- 
tion and public health and similar 
fields and indicates the course that 
enlightened community _ planning 
might be expected to follow in pro- 
grams for socialized medicine and the 
extension of federal assistance and 
control in matters affecting public 
welfare. The new edition of Love- 
joy’s College Guide (17) has the an- 
swers to very nearly all the prelimi- 
nary questions asked about college by 
education-minded young people, in- 
cluding ex-G.I’s who often are pick- 
ing up an interrupted school or col- 
lege program. Institutes and junior 
colleges as well as universities and col- 
leges are listed, all with descriptive 
material. The Guide gets weightier 
and more informative with every new 
edition. 


(1) Hand, Learned, The Future of Wisdom 
in America. New York: The Saturday Re- 
view. Nov. 22, 1952. 20c 

(2) Marrow, A. J. Living Without Hate. 
New York: Harper. 1951. 269 pp. $3.50. 

(3) Kemfer, H. and Wood, W. R., Finan- 
cing Adult Education in Selected Schools and 
Community Colleges. Washington, D. C. 
Sup’t. of Documents, Office of Education, 
1952. Bulletin No. 8. 27 pp. 15c. 

(4) Education and National Security, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1951, 60 pp. Single copies 50c. Re- 
duction for bulk orders. 


(5) West, Leonard, College and the Years 
After. A career study of municipal college 
graduates. New York: Board of Higher Edu- 
cation. 1952. 129 pp. $1.10. 

(6) Employment of Women in an Emer- 
gency Period. Washington, D. C., Catalog 
No. L 13.3:241. Sup’t of Documents, Gov’t 
Printing Office, 1952, 13 pp. 5 c. 

(7) Our Foreign Policy. Washington, D. C. 
Sup’t of Documents, Gov’t Printing Office, 
1952, 80 pp. 25c. 

(8) The Sargent Guide to Summer Camps. 
Sargent, Boston. 1952. paper, $1.10. 

(9) Mental Health Motion Pictures: A 
Selected Guide. Public Service Publication 
No. 218. Washington, D.C.: Gov’t Printing 
Office. 1952, 124 pp. 30c. 

(10) Splaver, Sarah, Occupational Books, An 
Annotated Bibliography. Washington, D. C. 
Biblio Press, 1952. 133 pp. $4.00. 

(11) Report of Task Force on the Handi- 
capped. 1952. Washington, D.C.: 48 pp. 25c. 
Catalog No. Pr. 33. 1002: H19. Sup’t of 
Documents. Gov’t Printing Office. 

(12) Gregor, Arthur S. Time Out For 
Youth. New York: Macmillan. 1951. 235 
pp. $2.50. 

(13) Cosgrove, Marjorie C. and Josey, 
Mary I., About You, Family Living Series 
Vol. 1. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 
79 pp. $000. 

(14) Growing Up In An Anxious Age. 
1952 Yearbook. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. National Edu- 
cation Association. Washington, D.C.: 1952. 
259 pp. $3.50. 

(15) French, David G., chairman, edi- 
torial committee. The Social Welfare Forum, 
1952. Official Proceedings of the 79th An- 
nual Meeting, National Conference of Social 
Work, May 1932. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. 305 pp. $4.75. 

(16) Buell Bradley and Associates. Com- 
munity Planning for Human Services. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1952. 464 
pp- $5.50. 

(17) Lovejoy, Lovejoy’s College Guide, 
Master Catalog of 2049 Colleges and Universi- 
ties. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1952 
paper $1.95, cloth $2.95. 
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BARBARA CATTON 


On the invitation of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, NADW is collaborating with AACRAO 
and two other organizations in a project to 
study the Recording and Retention of Student 
Disciplinary Records. Also participating are 
the American College Personnel Association 
and the National Association of Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators. NADW members who 
are working on the study are Margaret Ruth 
Smith of Wayne University, Anna L. Keaton 
of Illinois State Normal University, Evelyn 
Gardner of Grinnell College, R. Florence 
Brinkley of the Woman’s College, Duke Uni- 
versity, and Hazel M. Lewis of Carleton Col- 
lege. It is expected that the committee will 
have a report ready for the national conven- 
tion in the spring. 

Overseas assignments continue to claim 
NADW members, some for a few weeks, some 
for a year or more. Ruth C. Wright, former- 
ly of the City College of the City of New 
York, is now Director of Educational Exchange 
Activities in the American Embassy at New 
Delhi, India. During 1952-53 Mary Men- 
denhall, San Diego State College, is a Fulbright 
lecturer at the University of Peshawar in Pak- 
istan. Another Fulbright grantee is Virginia 
Nyabongo, now on leave from her position at 
Tennessee A & I University while she spends 
the year in Paris. In August, 1952, Mabel 
W. Winston of Southern Oregon College at- 
tended the meeting of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion held in Copenhagen, Denmark. Two Cali- 
fornia members, Helen Dimmick of San Jose 
State College and Lois Swanson of Long Beach 
State College, were among a group of women 
invited by the United States Navy to spend 
two weeks in Hawaii last summer observing 
the Navy’s operations both at sea and ashore, 
with the purpose of taking back to the groups 
they represented a better picture of the Navy’s 
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role in the national defense program. Eliza- 
beth B. Stanton, formerly of Beloit College 
and since 1950 Vice President and Dean at 
the American College for Girls in Istanbul, 
writes that she looks forward eagerly to each 
issue of the JouRNAL and to news from NADW 
friends. During a visit to the United States 
in the summer of 1952, Miss Stanton appeared 
on two television programs, where she was 
interviewed on life in Turkey and on the work 
of the American College for Girls. 

On July 1, 1953, Colonel Katherine A. 
Towle, now Director of Women in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, will assume the position of Dean 
of Women and Associate Dean of Students at 
the University of California, Berkeley. Colo- 
nel Towle served as Assistant Dean at the Uni- 
versity before she was called to her present 
position with the Marines. 

Helen B. Caine, formerly of Western Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ohio, was married on October 
4, 1952 to Dr. Edward A. Jackson. The Jack- 
sons are living in Merced, California. 

Two NADW members in Washington, D. C. 
are now holding the position of high school 
principal. Irene Rice is Principal of Western 
High School, having served formerly as assis- 
tant principal. Ruth McRae is Principal of 
the Capitol Page School, and may be the only 
member of NAWD who works entirely with 
boys. The Capitol Page School, located in the 
Library of Congress, serves the boys who work 
as pages in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Miss McRae is the first woman to 
be appointed principal of the school. 

Members who served the Association by act- 
ing as representatives of NADW at recent im- 
portant events include Elizabeth Lichty of 
Western Michigan College of Education and 
Helen Ederle of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, at the Conference on 
Teacher Education held in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
in June, 1952; Nellie S. Kiern of Mississippi 
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State College for Women at the inauguration 
of President Charles Pinckney Hogarth at 
Mississippi State College, October 24, 1952; 
Clara M. Thurber of Lesley College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., at the 154th Aniversary Cele- 
bration of Bradford Junior College, Bradford, 
Mass., October 25, 1952; Mary V. Holman, 
Director of Guidance in the Orange (N.J.) 
public schools, at the Two-Year Anniversary 
Conference of the National Midcentury Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth, New York 
City, December 1-2, 1952; and Gertrude Pea- 
body of Temple University, who, as Vice 
President of NADW, attended the inaugura- 
tion of William G. Carr as Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA, Washington, D. C., October 
12-13, 1952. 

A list of the national officers and commit- 
tee chairmen of Pi Lambda Theta, women’s 
honorary educational fraternity, shows three 
NADW members holding important posts: 
Grace Wilson of Colorado State College of 
Education as Vice President and Chairman of 
the Program and Projects Committee; Thelma 
Chisholm, Queen Anne High School, Seattle, 
Wash., as Chairman of the Extension Commit- 
tee; and Margaret Ruth Smith of Wayne Uni- 
versity, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Studies and Awards. 


New ApPPoiInTMENTS 


Mary L. Baynes, Director of Guidance, 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Birdena E. Donaldson, Dean of Women, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Leonora Dorsey, Dean of Students, Judson 
College, Marion, Ala. 

Mildred G. Fox, Guidance Counselor, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jean Gordon Fyfe, Assistant Dean of Wom- 
en, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 

Martha Locke, Head Resident, Regents Hill 
Dormitory, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Ruth Luebbe, Dean of Women, Carroll Col- 
lege, Waukesha, Wisc. 

Peggy J. Lusk, Assistant Dean of Women, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Cleo McCracken, Counselor of Student Af- 
fairs, Eastern New Mexico University, Por- 
tales, New Mex. 

Ruth A. Meister, Dean of Women, Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Leone Murray, Counselor, Mason Junior 
High School, Tacoma, Wash. 

Ethel E. Pease, Head of Junior High De- 
partment, The Summit School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Emma Bell Stadden, Vice Principal, Meany 
Junior High School, Seattle, Wash. 

Ruth Elinor Williams, Guidance Counselor, 
Otsego County Vocational Education and Ex- 
tension Board, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Mary Grace Wilson, Dean of Undergradu- 
ate Women, The Woman’s College, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C. 

Gertrude B. Woodword, Vice Principal, 
Fremont High School, Oakland, Calif. 


NEws FROM THE STATES 

The program of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Deans and Guidance Personnel, 
meeting in Elmira October 30-November 1, 
1952, contained some unusual features that 
may be of interest to program planners in 
other states. A half hour session of orienta- 
tion for new members was held on the first 
evening, with the topic “This is Your Associa- 
tion.” In a hospitable atmosphere, new mem- 
bers were introduced and a panel of old mem- 
bers explained the background of the Associa- 
tion, its achievements, and the opportunities 
for professional and personal satisfaction that 
can be secured through active participation in 
the organization. “Pointers for New Deans” 
was the topic for a session arranged especially 
for students in personnel courses, with speak- 
ers from the college and high school levels. 
“High Schools and Colleges Report on the 
Problem of Transition,” the topic for a panel 
discussion, evoked great interest and real audi- 
ence participation. The success of this session 
demonstrates again the value of an association 
that has members from both colleges and high 
schools; a ready-made forum exists for the 
discussion of mutual problems. Speaking at a 
luncheon session on “Problems of Young Peo- 
ple,” Dr. Dana Farnsworth, Medical Direc- 
tor, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
dealt with factors that are already known to 
counselors but put them into a new, sharp fo- 
cus. A student, he said, seldom comes with his 
real problem; he presents a “respectable” prob- 
lem, and if he has courage enough he may get 
to the real one. Quite often we fail to realize 
just how powerful and effective public opinion 
is for students. Young people have advanced 
in many respects beyond the cultural level of 
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previous days, but they are exposed to the con- 
stant appeal of advertising and the “huckster” 
approach, as well as to the sinister guilt-by- 
association atmosphere now prevalent in the 
country. The difficulties of counseling are 
many, but the great reward for the counselor 
is the privilege of staying young. The Asso- 
ciation, one of the “co-educational” state or- 
ganizations, elected Dean Frank Baldwin of 
Cornell University as president, to finish out 
the unexpired term of Lucile Allen, formerly 
of Cornell University but now Dean of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 

The Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women honored Dean Allen, a newcomer to 
their state, by inviting her to be the banquet 
speaker at the annual meeting held in Pitts- 
burgh, November 7-8, 1952. Their program 
contained several events that were labeled as 
“extracurriculars:” tea at the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, a tour of the nationality 
rooms at the Cathedral of Learning, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and breakfast at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. The Associa- 
tion has launched an active membership cam- 
paign, using a plan that might be suitable for 
other large states. The state is divided into 
nine districts, with a chairman for each one, 
to whom the members are urged to send the 
names and addresses of prospective members. 
The newsletter, mailed early in the fall, con- 
tained a detachable application blank which an 
individual member could send, with a per- 
sonal note, to someone she might know who 
would be eligible. The Association now has 
199 members and expects to continue grow- 
ing. President of the group is Jean E. Francis, 
Guidance Director, Lower Merion Senior 
High School, Ardmore. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women and Advisers of 
Girls was held November 7-8, 1952 at Hast- 
ings College. The convention theme was 
“Counseling as Students Like It; Building a 
Satisfactory Counseling Program.” Featured 
on the program was a keynote address on coun- 
seling by Professor Harold L. Ahrendts of 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney. 
Following the address, a panel discussion on the 


convention theme was lead by Helen Snyder 
of the University of Nebraska and Helen E. 
Robinson, North High School, Omaha. Par- 
ticipants on the panel were students represent- 
ing colleges and high schools in the state. A 
summarization of the discussion was made by 
Professor Darrel McFerren of Hastings Col- 
lege, who acted as resource person along with 
Professor Ahrendts. A report of the national 
convention of NADW was given by Marjorie 
Johnston, University of Nebraska, at the busi- 
ness session. Selma Hult, Whittier High 
School, Lincoln, was elected president of the 
Association. 

Treatment of various disciplinary problems 
and individual counseling was the theme for 
the conference of the Washington State Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women and Girls Advisers, 
held November 8, 1952 at the Chinook Hotel 
in Yakima. All women educators concerned 
with guidance throughout the state, from the 
junior high school through the college level, 
were cordially invited by the Association to 
attend the meeting. Experts in the field were 
present to assist advisers as they presented their 
particular problems. President of the group is 
Mrs, Annette Hitchcock, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg. Mary Durn- 
ing Highline High School, Seattle, serves as 
Publicity Chairman. 

The annual fall meeting of the Wisconsin 
Association of Dean of Women was held in 
Milwaukee, November 6, 1952. An informal 
discussion and social hour held at the College 
Club preceded dinner and a business meeting. 
The guest speaker was Ruth McCarn, Presi- 
dent of NADW. She gave a significant and 
provocative talk on “The Health of Students” 
and its many ramifications. The newly elected 
president in Wisconsin is Margaret Griffiths, 
Dean of Girls, Neenah High School. The 
Wisconsin Deans report with justifiable pride 
that an address on “The Art of Living,” pre- 
sented by Professor Paul MacKendrick of the 
Classics Department of the University of 
Wisconsin at the spring meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, has been printed in its entirety in the 
October, 1952 issue of the Journal of Higher 
Education, 
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National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development 


Based upon seven years of pioneer- 
ing research and experience in the 
relatively new field of training leaders 
in the skills and understandings neces- 
sary for developing effective groups, 
the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development will hold its 
usual three-week summer laboratory 
session at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine. The dates will be from June 
21 through July 11. 

Approximately 110 applicants will 
be accepted for this session. Persons 
involved in problems of working with 
groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are 
invited to apply. 

The purpose of the training pro- 
gram is to sensitize leaders in all fields 
to the existence and nature of the dy- 
namic forces operating in the small 
group and to help them gain skill in 
operating more effectively in such a 
group. The training program is or- 
ganized so that each trainee group of 
15-20 persons is enabled to use its 
own experience as a laboratory exam- 
ple of group development. Group 
skills of analysis and leadership are 
practiced through the use of role- 
playing and observer techniques. Con- 
centrated clinics give training in the 
skills of the consultant and the trainer 


in human relations skills. There is also 
opportunity to explore the role of the 
group in the larger social environment 
in which it exists. Finally, a major 
portion of the last week of the Labora- 
tory is spent in specific planning and 
practicing application of Laboratory 
learnings to back-home jobs. 


The Laboratory research program 
in group behavior and training meth- 
ods is an important part of the train- 
ing, and the use of research tools which 
are within the range of the Laboratory 
training program is incorporated into 
the curriculum. 


The NTLGD is sponsored by the 
Division of Adult Education Service 
of the NEA and by the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics of the 
University of Michigan, with the co- 
operation of faculty members from 
the universities of Chicago, Illinois, 
California, Ohio State, Antioch Col- 
lege, Teachers College at Columbia 
University, and other educational in- 
stitutions. J*s year-round research and 
consultation program is supported by 
a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. For further infor- 
mation, write to the NTLGD at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 
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Tue GRADUATE SCHOOL oF SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Announces 15 To 20 
GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
FOR WOMEN 


interested in pursuing a curriculum designed to prepare for 
personnel work in high schools, colleges, and universities as 


Advisers of Girls, Deans of Women, Counselors, 
Heads of Residence, Social Directors, etc... . 


M. Eunice Hitton, Director 


For application forms and detailed information address 
Ruth Haddock, Assistant Director Student Personnel Graduate Program 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York 





